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HAS ON HAND A LARGE AND SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF 


“DIAMOND JEWELRY OF ALL KINDS, 


Such as Rings, Pins, Studs, Diamond Sets, Kc. 
ALSO ON HAND, A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
AMERICAN, SWISS AND ENGLISH WATCHES. 
My assortment of JEWELRY is complete in all respects, 


EMBRACING ARTICLES OF THE HIGHEST COST, 
As also articles of comparatively small value. 
SILVERWARE OF ALL KINDS, 
« ALSO, SILVERWARE SUITABLE FOR BRIDAL PRESENTS. 
Particular attention paid to Repairing Watches. 


DIAMONDS, and all other PRECIOUS STONES, Bought for Cash, 
Asalso OLD GOLD-AND SILVER. 


pas-Orders from the country promptly attended to. 
WM. H. BONER & CO., 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
AND DEALERS IN AMERICAN AND FOREIGN MUSIC, 


No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
The attention of Teachers and Seminaries is respectfully called to the stock. Orders filled promptly 











by return mai! or express, 





MAGIC PHOTOGRAPHS. 


The trade supplied in large or small quantities, with this new and surprising novelty by the 
PHILADELPHIA PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, 
No. 730 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. . 
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RIDING HABIT 


Of black cloth, plain, with long basque. The skirt is slightly gored 
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SUMMER 3 ASTITONS. 
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SUMMER TOILETS. 

Fie. 1.—Walking suit for June of pale buff mohair; skirt 

folded over and ornamented with bands of blue silk, fastened down th “nail” gilt buttons. One 

side of the front breadth the bands extend the entire length of the skirt, and the silk finishing to t 

breadths forms a border to the skirt and sacyue. Bonnet 
grass, blue corn, flowers and cameos. 


jue both gored, and the seams 





1ip, trimmed with blue rib 


Fig. 2.—Toilet at home Low dress of gray FE: i 1ost imperceptible lf 
silk lines; high body of black lace, trimmed square, with a bl lace ruffle and plain belt. Blue 
in the front of the hair. 


WALKING DRESS FOR A LITTLE GIRL. SUMMER DRESS FOR A LITTLE GIRL 

No. 1.—Of white goat’s hair, trimmed with pyramids of black sill , crossed with bands of*blue br 
[hree pyramids form a little polka finish to the waist and ornaments to the tops of the sleeves wh 
are opened on the bottom. 

No. 2.—The material is plain pale dust-colored c sanhete, trimmed with straps of bright blue cam 
bric, stitched lengthwise upon the skirt, and alternating with bands, which extend the entire leng 
The skirt is scalloped upon the edge and finished with narrow bands, stitched on double — 
edge only. A little bodice waist, with a basque and bretelles, which form capes across the 2 sho lders, 
is trimmed to match, and prettily sets off the low puffed white waist and short puffed white sleeves 
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CHILD’S SUIT. 


This suit is of pearl-gray poplin, trimmed with blue silk in diamonds, with darts of narrow black 
velvet, with white edges striking through them. The ekirt has a bodice, and the jacket a basque at 


the back, which is seen in the back view. 





ZUCCHI JACKET. 


FRONT AND BACK VIEW. 





This is handsome for a white alpaca dress; the hodice of blue or corn-colored silk, and the garniture 
black lace, with a heading of gold or silver cord; fiat bows of the lace are placed on the shoulders and 
down the front of the sleeves, and also on the front of the bodice. The bodice forms a square basque 
at the back, which is ornamented with bows to match the front. 








THE “CELESTE” PALETOT. LITTLE GIRLS’ GORED SACK. 


No. 1.—This is a pretty style for a little girl of ten years, and may be made in silk and trimmed with 
a box-quilling of the same material; beaded with a flat galloon or gimp, worked with jet. 
No. 2.—This sack is full goted, back and front, and may be made in light tweed, silk, or pique. 
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HATS. 


No. 1.—Infant’s hat of English split straw; flat brim, and trimmed with velvet and ostrich tip. 
No. 2.—Silver straw hat trimmed with black velvet and finished with straw ornaments and streamers 


of narrew ribbon. 

No. 3.—Straw, trimmed with dove-colored velvet; roll brim, with an African grossbeak feather The 
style is entirely new, and intended for a very stylish lady’s hat. 

No. 4.—The watteau, trimmed with straps of velvet and straw pendants. 

No. 5.—Boy’s Leghorn, trimmed with velvet band and eagle’s feather. Very stylish. 

The above styles of hats are from the establishment of J. R. Terry, 409 Broadway. 


LITTLE GIRL’S TRAVELLING SUIT. THE “BERTIE” DRESS. 


No, 1—The suit consists of a skirt, which is put on a wide band, and of a jacket cut in four points 
front, back, and over the hips. The material is gray camlet cloth, ornamented with lines of blue braid 
running lengthwise of the skirt, and passing over and under diamonds of blue braid, which are placed 
ut intervals round the skirt. The jacket is ornamented upon the shoulders, sleeves, and points to match. 

No. 2.—A full dress for a boy of four, handsomely made in dark green or brown cloth, er poplin 
trimmed with crimson braid, or with braid of the same color, worked with steel. The full skirt is 
attached by a belt to a Garibaldi body, and trimmed with pyramidal designs round the bottom. These 
desig 1s are repeated, but reversed, on the shoulders and front of the skirt. The sleeves are full, and 
gathered into a band, which is trimmed, like the belt, with flat braid, and finished with stee) buttons. 
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“Music selected by J. A. GETZE.” 


COME SING TO ME. 


BALLAD. 
Music by M. Hobson. 








Words by J. H. Eccles. 
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Ihave heardsweet music stealing Round about measI lay, : 
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Like the songsof angels singing, 
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And I felt such joyand glad - ness, As I 
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COME SING TO ME. 
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Like thesongsof an-gels sing - ing, 


From thebrightland fara - way. 
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I have heard eweet music stealing, 
Not like that we sometimes hear, 
But £0 full of tender feeling, 
Coming forth so soft and clear; 
And I lay all calm and silent 
In the twilight soft and gray, 
Sach a mingling of sweet voices 
As they came and pass'd away. 
have heard sweet music, &c. 
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I have heard sweet music stealing 
That would melt the hardest heart, 
And unto the tired and weary 
Would a soothing balm impart; 
And I felt such joy and gladness, 
As I listen'd to each strain, 
Sister, do you think they'll ever 
Come and sing to me again? 
I have heard sweet music, &c. 
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Vide SEA-SIDE MAY TOILETS. ; 
: Fig. 1.—Robe of white grenadine, trimmed with graduated bands of rose-pink ribbon, crossed diago- 1 


nally with a double quilling of the grenadine, mounted upon a pink silk band and crossed at the sides, ] 
where it ascends upon the skirt so as to form a large rosette. The body is made with a basque, which 
is trimmed with a quilling, mounted so that the pink edge of the silk can be seen and confined by a pink 














belt and silver filagreed buckle. The sleeves are open a little upon the arm, and trimmed to match. t 
Fie. 2.—Robe of rich gray gros grains, with gored skirt and basque waist, trimmed with black lace., f 
Down each seam of the skirt there is a black lace insertion, with a line of steel ranning through the ‘ 

centre. Inthe centre of each breadth are ornaments of black lace, put on with a steel heading, and 
esembling bats’ wings, the size, however, being smaller in proportion than as seen in the engraving ¢ 
The body forms a double basque at the back and revers in front; the sleeves are trimmed to match the skirt. t 
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SUMMER SILK CLOAKS. ] 
No. 1.—Very rich cloak of black armare silk, tight-fitting, and trimmed with guipure lace and gal- \ 
loon, embroidered with jet ; knotted ornaments behind of silk and jet, forming the fashionable “ reins. ‘ 
No. 2.—Silk paletot, open on the back, and ornamented with lace bow and sash ends, striped with a . 


narrow rich passementerie ; straps upon the top and ornaments upon the bottom of the sleeve are 

arranged to match. Both these elegant cloaks are from the popular house of C. J. Oppenheim & Bro., | t 

No. 475 Broadway. } 
(12) 
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PHILADELPHIA, JULY, 1866. 


CHECKS AND COUNTER-CHECKS. 


BY 


MELICENT 


IRWIN, 


“Tt seems to me it is strange nobody offers 
to help a bit! I should think, as much as papa 
has done for others, now when a little lift here 
and there would help over the hard places, 
it needn't be denied him!"’ and Helen bit her 
lip to keep a tear back. 

The mail had just brought in sundry letters, 
two “protests” among them. Helen, who had 
frequent care of her father’s papers, knew a 
= protest” as soon as her eye fell upon it SI 
could tell, too, from her seat across the table, 
the respective superscriptions of his business 


correspondents, and when, after reading, he 
gathered the letters up, gazed absently at the 
wall-paper, and passing his hand with a ges 


hrough his silvered 


ture peculiar to himself 
hair, retired to his room, Helen knew no cheer- 
ing intelligence had been brought on their 
awilt wings. 

Helen was in a 
unusual one with her. 
long bravely borne, began to strike too pain- 
Sammy 


discouraged mood, an 
Oft recurring wants, 


fully on overstrained sympathies. 
had just petitioned pitifully for a new pair of 
boots. 

“These are just as full of holes as the ecul- 
lender, and Ed says they're not worth patch- 
ing!’ urged the little fellow, ‘‘and the day I 
wore those old ones of his, the boys called me 
‘ Boots’ all the time!” 

A new and bitter feeling was stealing into 

. Helen’s heart. ‘‘ Don’t you wish our kinsman, 
whose sign shines so brightly ‘ Wholesale Boot 
and Shoe Dealer,’ and who writes his name 
‘J. C. Ingalls’ so handsomely on the subscrip- 
tion lists, would send his little nephew a fine 

VOL. XXVIII.—2 


new pair?’ and she bent over to look in 
little fellow’s face. 

The words were well enough, but Sammy’s 
quick intuitions caught something unpleasant 
behind their apparent meaning, and he turned 
silently away and stood with arms folded on 
the window-sill. 

‘And 
Helen, “she 
Minnie. 


there's Aunt Eleanor,” resumed 


always professed to think so 
much of So long as she knows how 
things are, it is a pity she should deny herself 
hool-bill occasion- 


} 


be ol 


the pleasure of meeting as 
ally, or when replenishing Conny’s wardro 
hasing an occasional duplicate for Minnie.” 
‘Oh, 


pure 
pul 
The ai 
lon’t I wish Aunt 
the one Constance wore—anda 


tle girl caught the idea at once. 
Eleanor would send me a 
new cloak like 
new ribbon for my hair, a real new bright one, 
not like my fady ones!” and Minnie looked 
up with a pretty glow of excitement on her 
face. “I should think somebody might help 
Helen. You 
know papa always helped others so much 
He gave that pretty Willow Cottage away, or 


I never thought of it before! 


‘gave them the what do you call it, mortgage, 


on it—and that was just the same, Ed 
And when people owed him and couldn’t pay 
old Roger says he always ‘Gave right over. 
I suppose that means told them they needn’t 
and now they might help him if those horrid 


Says. 


notes bother him.” 

Mehitable Moore, who had cared for each of 
the children in their babyhood, and kinder in 
act than in speech, was referred to next to 


“mother,” and allowed to have “her say’’ on 


, all occasions, looked up from her sewing. 
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“Never look for help, one of you! You've $turn Sammy’s collar for him on the way, and 
got to fight your own battles, and mighty hard ¢say, “Sam, you're a good little boy,” Helen 
ones they look like, too. The world'll be 2 passed out of the room on her way up stairs. 
ready enough to help you when you've got onS ‘I’m growing hard and wicked, I do believe. 
your feet and can stand alone—and not till? I'm not half so good as little Sam. I think [| 
then, mind you. You've got to win inch by do naturally feel contented and kindly towards 
nch |” yall, but some ugly check in the shape of a want 
Mehitable’s words were expressed with the {or a wrong is always coming up lately to turn 
emphasis of an oracle. § aside my best impulses or curb any generous 
“There is old Flint shows himself out, I¢humors of thought and feeling I may be blessed 
think, talking to Ed as he did the other day,” ¢ with.” And taking up a book of Mythological 
resumed she, making good the quick snap of} Fables she was reading with and explaining to 
her broken thread. “There the boy is slaving Minnie, she drew a pencil mark to indicate 
himself to death, and old Skinflint (I can’t? the next day's lesson, and threw herself, book 
help calling him so), with his thousands, andSin hand, on the comfortable chintz-covered 
the influence of his name, too, asked him what¢lounge, which, could it have been endowed 
he was going to make of himself, as cool as if 2 with utterance, might have confessed to many 
he had but to choose from any profession and -a tribute won for the sleepy god. 
suit himself. Why don’t he say,‘Come and¢ Presently Hermes stepped forth from the 
stay with me and I'll get you into Wyman’s page that had faithfully delineated him, and 
office-—he has the whole control there—' I'll‘ stood beside her in full proportion, with winged 
help you the same way your father helped cap and sandals. 
me Oh, he’s tight as ‘the bark to a tree!S_ “Poor earth child,” he said, “ thorougly 
Your father was the making of him, and now¢ weary! Come forth—put aside the clay 
when he is under the weather, Flint is the ¢shackles, and rest yourself with me in space 
greediest of them all!” Sand light!” And free as air, like a winged 
‘Maybe he helps somebody else if he don’t? thought, Helen found herself borne in very 
us,” said Sammy ; “and that keeps it going, ? ecstasy of freedom past hamlet and city, frozen 


you know,” added the little fellow. He did stream and glittering iceberg, to sunny climes, , 9 


not know exactly how to put Dr. Franklin’s (sparkling streams, and leafy woodland ; where 
theory of “ passing favors’ into words, and so > trees were pendant with perfymed bloom, and 
added stoutly, as if by way of exemplification, ‘flowers laughed out their dainty tints amid 
‘When I’m a man I mean to do just as papa ¢ waving grass, and birds of gorgeous hues like 
did. I'll help everybody all I can, and then living blossoms flitted brightly through the 
there wont be so many to be bothered.” ‘ air. 
“My boys will not wait or expect to be? “Oh, how beautiful!’ exclaimed Helen, 
elped, I hope,” said the mother, who had dis- 5 when she could command utterance. “I will 
engaged herself gently from the now sleeping ¢ take this all with me. I will remember when 
infant, and not quite liking the turn talk was I am weary and tried what beauty and bright- 
taking, came softly among them, stopping toSness God has made. I will worship Him for 
give Sammy a caress on the way. “My boys¢it, and carry the remembrance of it with me 
will prove, I hope, that self-help is the best always. Surely the greatness of the Creator 
help. The world wants to know what sort of‘ of such glorious works can be equaled only by 
spirit is in the claimants for its favors. They @His goodness. While beauty dwells so richly 
must prove themselves.” Swith the children of men—while the dear 
‘‘And a very fair kind of a world in that,< Father gives so lavishly—we can bear in our 
mother mine, I like it all the better for the 2own isolated lives a little neglect, somewhat 
faith it has in a fellow. ‘Let him try itSof trial. The knowledge of the goodness and 
again,’ itsays. ‘If there’s the right stuff incpower which does exist should make us patient 
him it wont hurt him any,’” and Ed, having ‘to endure.” 
come brightly in, in time to hear his mother’s > Poised momentarily motionless, Helen ere 
concluding sentences, stood with snow-flakes long perceived that they were gradually de- 
in the fair rings of hair he shook carelessly Sscending, and presently that they were among 
back as he unconsciously drew himself up incthe haunts of busy human life, ‘Slowly, 
sympathy with his words. Sgood Hermes, I pray you!" she at length ex- 
“That's because you feel your mettle, Ed.<¢claimed, for the varied crowd thrilled her 
I believe I’m tired to-day.” And stopping to?strangely. She seemed to be in sympathy 
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with each different phase of feeling, and to 
comprehend springs of action and emotion as 
she had never done before. The counter cur 
rents bore her down spiritually, as the physical 
man is borne down in elemental storm. 
Hermes gently touched her eyes. 

“Look only on those I point out to you,” 
he said; and Helen saw before her, returning, 
as she intuitively knew, from a benevolent 


meeting of merchant princes, a gentleman sit 
. 


ting in an open carriage drawn by a pair of 
splendid bays, which were presently reined up 


before a handsome brown-stone front. Alight 
ing, and entering the door bearing the plate, 
“J.C. Ingalls,” he accosted the servant with 
an inquiry for Mrs. Ingalls. 


’ 


“Out, yes, out, as usual!’ was the wearied 
mental ejaculation, as with wavering step he 
repaired to the room which in the household 
vocabulary might have been designated “ the 
family room,” but which bore little of the home 
look in its loose appointments. An expres 
sion of pain not unmingled with bitterness sat 
on the finely formed mouth. 

“Ah! Aline, could you not at my request 
spare one little hour? Cannot years of patience 
with even your whims win the love which I 
once fondly believed to be mine? Must I in 
deed believe that the gold, not of tried affecti 


n, 





but of ‘ filthy lucre,’ so powerless to purchase 
me a home was that which won you an estab- 
lishment—for more you accept not, my Aline! 
Then with a change of manner born partly of 
physical pain, “‘ May the money I signed t 
wards the Benevolent Fund to-day do the 
poor wretches more good than the duplicate 
thousands do me—a homeless man!” 

A little girl entered the room. 

“ Come here, love, ; spoke the father, “ your 


hand will feel good on my forehead! 

“Yes, but papa, Jardin is waitin to try on 
my dress.” : 

“Let the dress wait!’’ he would have said 
but that he noted the frown on the pretty 
brow. 

“Very well, then,” he replied, adding 
mentally, ‘‘It is in the blood! fool that 1 
am!” and Helen, with her quickened sensi 
bilities, felt rather than read the hunger for 
affection—the craving for warm home ties, 
the fine domestic needs of this suffering 
man. 

Without sense of motion, or note of the 
transition, surroundings changed to those of a 
room no less luxuriant, but permeated with the 
indefinable home charm. There was Sevres 





CHECKS AND COUNTER-CHECKS. 


» would be little left in the treasury. 


soft glow of pleasant light suffused every 
corner 
“Did you get the bill changed that 
you this morning?” inquired the bland 
of the gentleman who presided. 
“Yes, my dear,” and Helen reco; 
Eleanor’s pleasant accents. “It was a ten, 








you remember, and the bill for the sewing wa: 
eight. When I came in I found Jane here. 
Her husband has been so much worse of late 


that she has been obliged to stay at hor with 
him, and with the loss of Jimmy’s wages they 
are in a truly needy condition. 


ness comes then the poor are t 


‘We were speaking about 





lieve,”” observed the gentleman, } \ 
“ Having the two dollars remaining, I told 
Jane to make it go as far as it would towards 
supplying immediate wants, and when I had 
1 


spoken to you I would see w! 


Really, Mrs. Hazelton,” answered the 


gentleman, courteousness in his manner, but a 
disagreeable tone in his voice, ‘“ how fortunate 


that you are not constituted steward per sé 
our wordly goods! I believe in truth there 


” 


‘In a higher treasury it were well to have 
some account, Lewis,” said the wife, lifting 
rnest eyes to his. ‘And I have often told 
you I would much prefer that you would get 
me plainer things and allow me a margin for 


relieving the wants of others, some of whom 
ure dear to me as kindred.” 
“We will not discuss the matter further, 





said the same placid, disagre¢ 





have as repeatedly told you, my dear, that 

should do neither the one or the othews I 

hoose that my family shall be second to none 
1 


in thelr circumstances, so lar as the goo 





I have also told you 
that it is not my policy, or wish 
1] 


: 
in their cOurse those whom indolence, or fool 


of life are concerned. 


to encdurage 








hardiness has debarred from the c 
which I, by hard exertions, have won for my- 
self. My name stands sufficiently well on the 
lists of public charities to which they can appeal 
if they desire. I am annoyed that by a dona- 
tion of this kind, which will serve but as a 


bait, you have given encouragement to future 


demands. 

There was a bright flush on Mrs. Hazelton’s 
cheek, and tears of hurt feeling were resolutely 
crushed back from the drooping eyes. Helen 
remembered the unfailing wifely consideration, 
the chance allusions always unconsciously im- 


china on the damask covered table, and the2 pressing the listener with added respect for 
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the man the wife in her heart so nobly stroveS from the inner, spiritual realm of feeling, 
to honor. And feeling, as in her own being, 2 And then for the first time Helen noticed the 
the fine and ready sympathies cramped in‘ outlines of a dwarfed, ugly figure perched on 
smallest action—the large hearted nature tried¢ the man’s shoulder and speaking in his ear, 
and rasped by the curbing of the ignoble one, » There was in the guttural laugh and familiar 
Helen felt surges of indignant feeling rising‘ slap on the shoulders of the small fiend that 
within her. “Must a spirit so sweet and? which fascinated with creeping terror; and as 
far-reaching be subjected to such limited Helen looked she perceived with a shudder 
action, such petty dictation, such tyrannical the small monster feeding upon the soft 
sway ?” Sthought of pity that had just taken form in 

Feeling rather than seeing the conflict be-¢ Simon Flfht's mind, as upon a delicious morsel, 
tween recognition of the bond “ to honor,” and > tearing it, shredding it in delicate division to 
the scorn of ignoble views and acts, which day “suit his taste, and interspersing between his 
by day went on beneath that gentle exterior, 2 horrid laughs, “ You're not the man to het such 
Helen was about putting these questions toSa chance slip through your fingers!” and, 
her companion, when by another mysterious: ‘There are those rents in Poor Alley—you 
transition, unnoticed till effected, she foundS must see about them—hurry them up, harry 
herself surrounded by folios, lawyer's briefs,¢them up! That agent of yours isn't half fast 
and ponderous tomes, and heard the busy>enough!’’ And Helen perceived how this 
scratch of transcribing pens from the adjoining ¢ spirit of Greed was sapping of its nourishment 
room. 2 every fibre of Simon Flint’s higher nature, 

“What do you propose to do?” inquired thes while in all noble soul-attributes the man was 
man of business in private conference with? growing lean and impotent—a spiritual skele- 


Simon Flint. ‘ton. With mingled pity and horror each step 
“You have my instructions to foreclose at¢ of the ascendency of the foul spirit was per- 
once.” »ceived by Helen—the constant preying upon 


“This letter from.the young man stating the< the better nature until the slight effort that at 
causes of failure to pay the interest making no? first might have shaken off effectually could 
difference with your plans?” supplemented the S now—so inwrought had become the spirits of 
lawyer, inquiringly. ?the man and of his tempter—be of no avail, 

“Making no difference with my plans,”Sthough augmented a thousand-fold; and 
asseverated Simon Flint, and he passed out¢shocked and sick at heart, she turned to her 
into the street, whither accompanied him>companion, who anticipated her words. 

Helen and he of the winged sandals. Helen’ ‘Poor child, this is terrible for you. You 
saw the picture that was in the man’s mind.>could not endure to walk through the world 
A wide, old farm-house and waving cultured‘ with spiritual sight opened. As interpreter 
fields; the blossomy orchard and old-fashioned? for the gods, 1 have shown you, rather than 
wellgweep. The “Old Farthingham Place," told you, of some checks to accusing judgment 
it was called; now in the third generation of? —some checks as well, perhaps, to too great 
ownership. Sdespondency under your own burdens.” And 

“ Yes, yes, a fine property!” muttered the? again touching her eyes, the whilom gift of 
man as he passed along, “a fine property! I>spirit-sight was*withdrawn as suddenly as 
shall have Gaines bid it off forme. Real estate given. 
will double its value there in three years.”? “My burdens,” said Helen, repeating his 
And then at that moment Helen perceived ‘last words. “I had forgotten them. They 
what those who perhaps knowing him best¢seem very light now. Poor Uncle Ingalls! 
yet not being gifted with spirit sight wouldShow could I have had a bitter thought of 
scarcely have credited—an emotion of pity in¢ him—how I wish I could comfort him! And 
Simon Flint’s heart. “Sarah Farthingham's>sweet dear Aunt Eleanor, to think that I 
life is wrapped up in the place; there herS wronged her in my heart, and believed her 
children were born, and there her husband? insincere and cold! And dear papa!” as a 
died; and the young man has undoubtedlySshudder crept over her at thought of Simon 
worked hard,” he soliloquized. ¢ Flint, “I think he must have a comforting 

“But he could not bring matters into legal > angel bending over his shoulder!” 
shape, and the place is yours, Simon Flint!"¢ “Tea is ready, Helen!’ interrupted Mehita- 
said.a voice, which, though sounding as from‘ ble’s naturally sharp tones, and at Helen's 
without, yet seemed to come strangely enough’ quick start the book fell to the floor, and 
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Hermes resumed pictorial proportions, and 


A moment's glance of 


relapsed into passivity. 
he 


bewilderment around the quiet room, and t 
“Yes, Hetty, almost di- 
rectly,” had not the rasping tone that troubled 
little Sam in the afternoon, and as she entered 
the supper-room where Ed stood waiting her, 
with his hand on her chair, a feeling of deep 
gratefulness rested down upon her like a bene- 
diction ; and the reflection stole into her heart, 
‘How much richer we are than even Uncle 
Ingalls, with all his wealth—for we do lové 


voice that replied, 


each other dearly ! 





THE TWO HOMES. 
BY EMILY SANBORN. 

“T never go to Mrs. Prime’s without coming 
home feeling discontented and dissatisfied with 
my home, and everything around me.” Mrs. 
Gray was speaking to her nearest neighbor, a 
lady, to whom she had been recounting the 
events of the afternoon's visit. 

“And why is this?” answered her friend. 
‘Mrs. Prime has as large a family as yours, 
and I should think as many cares.” 

“Dear me! I don't know how it is, but I 
sometimes think that my lot is the hardest of 
any. My children are so noisy and rude, I 
can never enjoy having company, or taking 
them with me to visit, thus I am tied at home, 
year after year, until I sometimes think that I 
will make no endeavor to keep up my social 
position, or try to be like anybody else. Mrs. 
Prime's children, on the contrary, are always 
healthy and happy. They never take cold as 
mine do, nor tear their clothes, nor wear out 
their shoes. They are so different from mine, 
who have such high spirits that I cannot con- 
trol them, and their father never takes any 
interest in household affairs. He is wholly 
absorbed in business, and neither knows nor 
cares for anything outside the counting- 
room. 

“ But Mr. Prime is a model husband; so plea- 
sant and agreeable to visitors, and so thought 
ful of his wife’s comfort. Ah! Mrs. Prims 
has reason to be a happy woman, and one 
would hardly have thought this, when she 
married Simeon. Prime ten years ago. But I 
am sure that I cannot help my troubles; I 
work as hard as I can, and do the best I can,” 
and Mrs. Gray sighed heavily, as she took up 
an unfinished sacque and commenced to work 
upon it. Finding that her sociability did not 
increase, and not knowing what consolation 
to offer, her visitor soon took leave, and she 


THE TWO HOMES. 


» you forever, 
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was left to the companionship of her own 
thoughts.” 

Mistaken, misguided Mrs. Gray! Can she 
not see that a radical change is needed in 
her own habits and disposition ere her hom 
can become the abode of cheerfulness and con- 
tent, like that of Mrs. Prime’s? Order and 
discipline are terms wholly unknown in her 
household arrangements, where they should 
be the ruling principles. She has never learned 
that “Procrastination is the thief of time,” 
consequently breakfast is always late, dinner 
never ready at the appointed hour, and hus- 
band and children must be kept waiting until 
long after business and school hours. Upon 
family invariably enter 


the Sabbath, her 
church after service has commenced, Mrs. 
Gray comforting herself that it is “ better late 
than never,” but the pater familias looking as 
though he felt very much ashamed. Mr. 
Prime's family are always present looking as 
In her daily 


bright and happy as possible. 
life Mrs 


reliant. 


Prime is active, energetic, and self- 
Mrs. Gray is weak, vacillating, idle 
and gossiping. At Mrs. Prime’s table visitors 
are always welcome, and pleasant conversa- 
tion makes the time pass agreeably. Once, a 
long time ago, Mr. Gray ventured to invite a 
friend home with him to dine, but so much 
noise and confusion prevailed, and his wife 
showed so plainly her annoyance and yexa- 
tion that he did not care to repeat the experi- 
ment. Mr. Gray would have made a very 
domestic man had his home been pleasanter, 
but finding all his fondest hopes thwarted, 
and wearied by his wife’s constant complain- 
ing, he has relapsed into a moody abstracted- 
ness, and shuns society as if it were an evil 
thing. 
her seclusion, and their unfashionable mode of 


Mrs. Gray often complains bitterly of 


} 





living, and mourns over the days of her girl- 
hood, when she was considered a beauty and a 
belle. But the brilliance and vivacity which 
gave a charm to her manners then, are now 
completely obscured by the clouds of peevish- 
ness and discontent which are continually 
rising. 

Mrs. Prime was considered to be a very 
plain girl, in her youth, albeit, an energetic 
one, but her resolution and industry has made 
an Eden of her home, and beyond this she 
A faithful 


wife, an affectionate mother, a true friend, and 


does not care to seek for pleasure 


thus, surrounded by her jewels, may life glide 
pleasantly onward. Sweet,sunny home! may 
4) 


peace, happiness, and contentment abide with 
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SONTAG’S FIRST DEBUT. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


BY AUBER FORESTIER. 





With his fragrant coffee on the table before , full of understanding and enthusiasm. She is 
him, his finely flavored pipe in his mouth, sat < just studying with me the rdle of the Princess 
Holbein, manager of the Prague Theatre, yet? of Navarre. So then in five days—too long? 
he felt relish for neither of his favorites, and‘ Why man you are unreasonable! Well then, 
dark clouds rested upon his brow. Indeed,¢in three days you can give the Opera; that is, 
the position of manager is not one calculated al- > if Gersticker will sing with the little one, for 
ways to color with rose tints the humor of its oc- §she is young, very young indeed,” 

cupant. “A Prima Donna! A kingdom fora2 ‘And you think she will succeed, that sh 
Prima Donna!” cried the poor, troubled man, $ will not disgrace us?” 

for he had promised to procure one in place off “She! Disgrace us? Certainly not.” 

his own who had fallen sick, and he knew not> ‘Then it is decided. Your word is enough 
how he could keep his word. The celebrated ¢ for me. Thank God, there is a load gone from 
tenor singer, Gersticker, who was visiting in> my heart!” and the happy manager sprang 
the city, had so delighted the public with his< joyfully up, whilst the Kapellmeister took a 
magnificent voice and exquisite style that in speedy leave and hastened off to his pupil. 
spite of the heat of summer he was eagerlyS At the house door he was met by the sil- 
called for, to appear in opera. Now without? very, bell-like tones of Henriette’s voice, and 
some one to fill the place of the invalid so- the old teacher's heart glowed with pleasur: 
prano, this would of course be impossible. As at finding his favorite pupil at her studies so 
it was expected of him to furnish the wanting? early in the morning, and when she was not 
element was it wonderful that the manager’s expecting him either, Softly he opened her 
Mocha had lost its flavor, and that his brow door, and unseen by the charming girl who 
was clouded? sat at the piano, stood eagerly listening, smil- 

With a gentle rap at the door, his friend, the ing with satisfaction when she sang @ passage 
Kapellmeister and Opera director, Triebensee,‘ over and over until she had it perfect. At 
entered, and the first sound that met his ear?last, when she had finished a phrase of the 
was the almost despairing cry: most extremely difficult “colorit” with as- 

“Tt is well that you are come, help me,‘ tonishing skill and sureness, he could maintain 
stand by me, A kingdom for a soprano? his silence no longer, but heartily clapping his 
singer, were it but for one réle!” 2 hands, he cried, 

First give me the kingdom, and then I$ “Youare a glorious girl, Jetterl, and in 
will furnish the singer!” was the laughing < three days you shall appear as Princess in 
reply. ‘ But what is the rdle?” ¢ Jean de Paris.” 

“ Gerstiicker has declared his willingness toS The young girl, who had sprung quickly up 
sing Jean de Paris. It is said to be one of<and, all glowing with the praise and applause, 
his best efforts, everything is ready for the? hastened towards her teacher, now fell back in 
representation, the only thing wanting is the‘ affright at this startling news, unable to speak 
Princess of Navarre.” ¢a@ word, plainly showing her feeling by her ex- 

“Only Donna Clara, Princess of Navarre? pressive face and clear blue eyes. 

Why, I should say everything was wanting’ “My dear child, keep up your courage,” 
there,” said Triebensee playfully, when look- said Triebensee, soothingly, when he saw her 
ing up at the other's sorry face, he continued > standing there so pale and trembling, “do you 
still cheerfully, but, consolingly too, ‘“ Hold‘think I would have said you could sing the 
up your head, Holbein! I will see to the¢ Princess if I had not been sure of it? And 
wanting trifle, I will provide you with a most > will you not do credit to your old friend and 
serene princess, I haye one amongst my ‘teacher, shall he not be proud of you?” 

scholars.” A quiver of joy thrilled through the charm- 

“Who, oh, who is this pearl ?”’ ing form of the young girl. The roses bloomed 

“Jetterl, Sontag’s pretty little daughter. « once more on the cheeks that had beén so 
She is a littlestar, full of wisdom and talent, 2 pale, the roses of fresh, early youth, almost 


(18) 
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childhood, the eyes beamed with courage and 
| 


whole face was illuminated 


enthusiasm, the 
as though transfigured by the pure dedication 
a firm voice Henriette said 

id, master, that I can do it 
be | 


shall be ready in three days to appear as the 


to art, and with 
“You have s 
your word shall rought to shame! I 


not 


Princess of Navarre 
‘God bless you, my child!” 
* Do you know that Gerstacker is goi 


de q 


passer by to another 


y 


)-morrow ?” 


g Jean Paris t crieé one 
Iam hurrying off to get 
tickets, they say t about 
the box.” 
‘But the 
to gi he princess 
Litt | 
reas.” 


“She 


a great P 


r 
ress 


is sick, who is goin 


red 


vet 
} 
A 


e Sontag daughter of the 


is not long since she 


? Why it 


playing with her doll 


was 
~she was always a fine 
child—but she must be 

These 


heard in the streets the 


very young.’ 


and Similiar expressions m 


day before the 
the following too 


sentation and on evening, 


when, notwithstanding the intense heat a 
large audience eagerly awaited the arti 
treat of seeing and hearing the distinguished 


At 
appeared, and played and sang so that it 


guest in Jean de Paris last Gerstacker 
Was 
a pleasure to listen to him, and he was met by 
of Now and 
acquaintances remark to each 
“ Poor little H ‘hild, he 
hat she should make her début 
ist |’ 

And now the approach of tl 
announced 
on whose thresh: 
the pure 
that have ever b 
years later, when 
peared in public, a 
out of the lovely bud, that even now combined 


bursts enthusiastic applause. 


then would 


other, nriette—poor Ww 


uniortunate t 


with so great an art 
16 
All eyes turned towards the door 
ld there suddenly 
st ,and loveliest apparitions 
Two 


Henriette Sontag again ap 


appeared 
one of 
en seen upon the stage 


magic flower had grown 


such grace, loveliness, and maidenly dignity, 
that all hearts were irresistibly drawn towards 
the being that looked more like an angel thar 
And when Jean, overcome 
sight of the noble d 


aught else, by the 


onna, sings 

“ Lovely is she as a flower, < 

Tender goodness in her eyes, . 
And in every feature power 

aA c 

Of reflecting joy there les!” c 


the eyes of the assembled multitude were bent 
upon the young girl standing there as the em 
bodiment of these words, and the murmur of 
satisfaction grew more and more perceptible 


With true womanly 


modesty, yet with 


¢from her rosy 


te< 


>storm of appl 
Py 


Cwitht 


act- 


»>,one 


artiste, and the 


prin ess Was 


then pe 


> great furore ; 


IRST DEBOT. 


7 the prin 


1 for 


a sweet 


> neither awkwardness nor ti 
the first n peale 
1; 


ips with a clearness 


advanced, and 


oardent fulness that possessed the power ot 


Sspreading throughout the but now so excited 


audience the stillness of the grave. In Hen 


Sriette’s great blue eyes, the mirror of her pure 


t brighter light than 


before when the first soft bravo fell upon her 


soul, there kindled a ye 


ear; it had for her more value than a wh 
suse, for it came from her tea 
the old Kapellmeister, who, enraptured 
only with the intonation 


he dign 
repress his delight 
tention, however, that 

should be the signal, as it 
the most stormy 


ann!) 
appli 


bestowed upon so youthful « 
only 


so that for 


universal burst of applause at first not 


len, 


surprised but confused the mai 


momen e trembled, but she bravely 


yn ouraged 
+} 


1é@ recog! ion, the I 5 IOTUn With 


juerte 


Dy t 


yet more fulne and freshness, until 


» wondrously beautiful trill, of a roundness of 


t) 
Ul 
" 

D 


tone and remarka duration—so that the 


Kapellmeister was forced to hold his breath in 
‘With at 


nt the vict 


amaze—ended the exquisite aria wh 


wondrousardor.” From thismom ry 
was sure, for with that aria the y 
i od herself to 


great Gerstacker 


ung novice 
the rank 
had to 


evening 


art had elevate ot 


ahh 
be 
content 


to share the triumph of the 
I 


with a young débutante. 


at 


end of the first act by her delighted mother 


Henriette was received bel 
the 
and 

“T knew that 
ne, but I 
an old 
“ Der Daus! 
oming to 


had | 


scenes 


her deeply moved teacher. 


my brave girl would not dis 


rrace I 


would 


make teacher 


man that was a trill 
it Was never c an end, it 


terrified me not 


overwhelm 
Listen, Jetter] 


harvest of glory 


m 
will have a ri 


} 


and when they press the laurel wreaths upon 


your brow t x sometimes of the 
, resting in the quiet 
he maiden silently 
And now 
In the 


the honored hand to her lips 
she and Gerstacker must again appear 


second act the favorite Troubadour song caused 
Jean de Paris was oblige 


peat his part, but in the case of the 
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once did not suffice. Da capo, and again da Sof life, and we think but little of their ravages. 
-apo, for the third time, must Henriette sing ¢Time is this precious warp—most precious to 
hers; the audience grew ever warmer in their ¢us, for not a single moth-eaten thread can we 
enthusiasm—and it was no forced applause,‘ever replace again. Useless and even injuri- 
no feigned ardor, but the pure outburst of in- cous, sleep is one of these moths, and many a 
tense satisfaction, mingled in regard to Hen- o bright flower does he rob us of. 

riette Sontag with a joyful amaze that one 805 A busy idleness when we are awake is also 
young could accomplish so much. Amidst a2another great moth. Indeed, he eats out the 
tumult of rejoicing at the artistic treat, “Re of many a life fabric. 

never had Gerstacker been seen to such ad-¢ ‘ Alas,” said a dying man, “I have spent 
vantage, the curtain fell, and then, as was due $ ¢my life in laboriously doing nothing,” and 


to the guest, his name resounded first. The< chow many could echo his unavailing regret, if 


curtain was again raised and the artist ap-; , they had but the same candor. 

peared, but hesitatingly, as though something ¢ Day-dreaming is another most persistent 
was wanting; with a hurried bow he retired, ?little moth which eats out days and hours for 
and then a cry arose mingling his name with$the young. The habit is easily acquired and 
that of Sontag. Asin triumph the guest led ?r rapidly grows in strength. Of all things it is 
in the now shy maiden, and a perfect jubilee‘ most profitless, for it yields only dissatisfac- 
of applause greeted them that was only stilled ¢ tion with the actual, he an unfitness for any- 
by a sign from Gerstacker that he would speak. >thing useful and practical. 

Advancing to the very edge of the stage, ¢ It was a prayer of Dr, Doddridge, “when | 
and pointing to his companion, Gerstacker ?detect myself in unprofitable revery, let me 
said— ‘make an instant transition from dreaming to 

‘Most honored assembly, although she has¢doing.” That is the surest remedy for this 
in the best, truest manner commended herself S unprofitable employment. 
to you, yet I would commend this young girls All know their own peculiar temptations, 
to your consideration for times to come. Look- Sthe easily besetting sins, which lead them to 
ing with prophetic eyes into the future, I say ¢ fritter away life's golden moments, and it is 
to you, that this novice in art will one day be ¢ their wisdom to be especially on the watch for 
renowned as Germany's first singer, and thatSthem. Look after these destructive moths and 
wreaths of glory will be entwined about the? leave no effort untried to utterly exterminate 





name of Henriette Sontag!” ¢ them. 
Thus ended the first, altogether unpremedi- ¢ meee 
tated début of the youthful singer. That? AGE 


Gersticker’s prophecy was fulfilled is known‘ 
to every one in the least initiated in the his-2 
tory of art. Truly no singer ever met withS 
greater, better merited triumph, no woman's, 
name ever shone more brightly amidst the ‘ 
triple crown of greatest artiste, truest, most 
excellent wife, and most faithful mother. . See 
Now she rests from her labéls, from her ¢20m, which the Lord says is within, shine out 
rich, varied life, but the name of Henriette 2™°T® and more as the husk itia'® thin, and is 
Sontag still lives. May it long be honored! cready bo fall off, e at the man, like the seed 
Ssown, may pierce the earth of this world, and 
—— soe crise into the pure air, and wind, and dew of 
LOOK OUT FOR THE MOTHS. othe second life. 
BY J. E. wo. The face of a loving old man is like a morn- 
How troubled and full of regrets we are 0ing moon, re flecting the yet unrisen sun of the 
when the moths have eaten through and § other world, yet fading before its approaching 
through a beautiful carpet, marring all the ¢ light until when it does rise, it pales and 
ht roses and delicate flowers. How hastily $ ¢withers away from our gaze, absorbed in the 


brigh 
we remove it from the house—lest it should 5 8°urce of its own beauty. 


contaminate everything else—that these tiny 2 

marauders could prey upon. And yet there$ Of all human actions, pride the most seldom 
are great moths continually eating away at ¢ obtains its end; for while it aims at honor and 
the precious web we are weaving in the loom 3reputation, it reaps contempt and derision, 


Age is such a different thing in different 
natures. One man seems to grow more selfish 
as he grows older; and in another the slow 
fire of time seems only to consume with fine 
imperceptible gradations the yet lingering 
cselfishness in him, letting the light of the king- 
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TINY. 


BY LILLIAN HOPE. 


Judge Fanning took his morning paper and 5 
his breakfast together. A hot roll, with a sip ¢ 
of his favorite beverage, and a flaming leader 
alternately. But even the excellent editorials ¢ 
of his pet daily were not always to his liking 
Thus it to | on a winter ¢ 
morning, that he rose from the table in 
Stranger than 


came ASS, certain 
an ¢ 
unusually silent, distrait way. 
all else, he actually forgot that the cherry lips 
of Tiny” always claimed a parting kiss. He‘ 
went slowly down the steps of the old family 
1ad not more than reached the 


+ 
t 


mansion, bu 
street when her sweet voice reminded him of 
a neglected duty. Dear little Her 
dimpled hands were outstretched, and the 
pitiful curve of her red lips, and the tears on 


one! 


her long eye-lashes, stirred his bachelor heart 
with a feeling something akin to paternal ¢ 
tenderness. 

With a boun the 
little one in his arms, her pretty, grieved face 


1} 


1 he was back in the hall 
pressed closely to his own 

“Uncle is a great bear, to be sure, to go off 
without kissing his little girl good-by. She 
shall take a trip to the office to atone for it 
Run for the wrappings, Birdie; tell mamma to 
bundle you up well, for Jack Frost is around ¢ 
this morning.’ § 

Tiny was the li 
sister, Mary Dennison 
‘volunteer” 
his country’s 1 He fought 
old flag,”’ he died for it, leaving his fair young $ 
wife comfortless, in a land of strangers, many 
a mile from the home of her youth. 
mourning for th: 
at once’ to the 
His house was‘ 


tle daughter of his widowed ¢ 
Luther Dennison was 


in the hour of 


£ 


I 


l 


one of the first to ‘ 


} or the ‘‘ dear 


1ee 


Judge $ 
Fanning lost no time in 
gallant captain, but wrote 
mother. 
there was room enough and to spare. 


widowed wife and 
large ; 
“Come to me. I long to look upon my sister's ‘ 
face, and hear the merry prattle of my sister's 
child. The little one will bring bloom and 
brightness to my lonely home.” 

Thanking God for the true heart of her, 
brother, Mrs. Dennison became an iftmate of 
his dwelling, ostensibly to minister to his2 
necessities, really to be relieved from t 
pressure of want, and from every shadow of 
care. 

The judge wrote truly that the child would 
bring bloom and brightness with its coming. > 


g 
5 


) 


- 
h 


»when home upon his 


»* Tiny.” 


» brightest, merriest, blue-eyed, 


cwe 


> fidential ci 


dexpressly for her use? 


5a smile and a caress, and then quiet), 
ceeded to explore the mysterious depths of his 
> capacious pockets. 
curious toys, and pretty books, enough to 


Clara was her baptismal name, but she was 
such a limited atom of humanity, her father 
and in his 
her 


‘ furloughs,” 
her mother, always called 


For his sake, her mother loved the 


letters to 
so, also, did her uncl: 

Think 
che 


pet diminutive 
the 
lipped 


ol 


She was a dear little girl! 


darling you ever loved, and you will have my 


Ti 


bachelor uncle, unlocked the door, and t 


t 


of her 
w 


She walked straight to the hear 


7 
a 
} 


} 
nre 


yaway the key 


Very soon was she equipped for her walk. 
he starry 


Judge Fanning looked down upon 


yeyes and dainty lips, framed in by the azure 


lining of her warm hood, wondering if so 


pretty a picture gladdened the eyes of any 
other doting uncle in all the city 
Was it ch 


Coe 


ance or Providence that prompted 


‘him to take the child with him that keen, cold 


morning? 

Although so cold, that was a pleasant walk 
Tiny. 
d uncle and happy little girl were both 
ll loaded when they reached their destina 


ior 


k 


Many a call was made, and the 


tion. 

A cheery good-morning to Wilsor 
a kind orde 
and the 
Tiny into his own cosey sanctum 

The child 
niest mornings were those in whik 


} 
nis 


con- 
Jasper, 


with 


erk, r to 


or two 
} } 


the errand Judge passed on 


boy 


was no stranger there. Her sun- 
} 


her uncle 
to his 


gave her permission to accompany 
off 
desk by the south window, covered with blue 


and 


That low 


ohe was never an annoyance 


and gold, she claimed as her “ very own,” 


) that pretty chair, with its soft, warm cushions, 


was it not bought 
ne 


its “ velvet, violet lining, 
There s 
the dear little girl, just crossing the 


always sat, 
hreshold 


with 


+ 
U 


of her sixth winter, never vexing him 


>eeaseless questions, never by word or deed 
¢ betraying uneasiness during the two or three 


hours that her uncle usually devoted to booke 


>and papers at the other side of the room 


The Judge lifted her to her pretty chair wit 


pro- 
There were bon-bons, and 


girl for 


amuse and interest a reasonable little 


\- 
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a week, at the least. Being very reasonable, 2 thought was of their family physician. Fortu- 
Tiny was very still and happy for a long time, § nately, his office was in the next block. Tiny 
She stole a glance at her uncle, occasionally,? had been there with mamma or uncle many 
but he seemed to be wholly absorbed in busi-> times. She was confident that she could find 
ness, and, as I said, Tiny never by word or‘ it without difficulty. She went softly from 
deed disturbed him. Once in looking around?) the room, closing the door carefully behind 
she saw his head droop upon his books. He‘her, and flew down the stairs to the street. 
was weary, she said to herself, and had fallen? There she encountered Jasper, the errand 
asleep. She heard Wilson go out, and knew‘ boy. 

that it was his dinner hour. Jasper came “ Jasper,” she said, resolutely, ‘you are to 
softly in, and replenished the fire, waited a) go at once to my uncle's house, and tell Ken- 
moment for orders, and receiving none, he too( neth to drive the family carriage here. Tell 
went out. Usually the Judge left before either > him to put in all the cushions, uncle wants 
of them. His long sleep troubled her. It‘ them, and he is to come immediately.” 

was a strange and unusual circumstance. The Wilson would have known that something 
stillness became oppressive. was wrong, but Jasper, easy, stupid fellow— 

Suddenly a great fear came over her. Once, supposed it to be an order from Judge Fanning, 
a long time ago, a year perhaps, her uncle was > and hurried off accordingly 
very ill. She was too young to understandS Tiny had not stopped for cloak or hood; 
the cause of his illness, or the name of the? the air was keen, and her plump round shoul- 
disease, but she knew that every one thought>ders bare. The cold wind fell sharply upon 
he would die, and when, after weay days ofS her white temples, and tangled her golden 
suffering, he began slowly to recover, she re-Chair, as she ran down the street. Many 
membered that her mamma said they must noticed the wild, eager eyes, and pale, fright 
love him, and care for him better than ever< ened face of the child, and turned to look at 
before, for he had been very, very ill, and it< the flying figure, but, to her great joy, no one 
was only in the infinite mercy of God that he 2 stopped or questioned her, until she reached the 
had been spared to them. This remembrance‘ doctor's door. She gave the bell as vigorous a 
caused her to slip noiselessly from her chair,‘ pull as her small fingers, numb with cold, 
and steal on tip-toe to her uncle’s side. He¢would allow. Well was it for her that the 
was sitting perfectly quiet, his head bowed? doctor chanced to be passing through the hall, 
upon the desk before him, one hand hanging) and answered the ring himself. Poor Tiny 
idly over the arm of his easy chair. Very > was breathless, and couldnot speak. Dr. Gray 
carefully Tiny touched it with her warm,‘looked down upon the child with boundless 
dimpled fingers, It was cold as the icicles¢ astonishment, but he quickly caught her up, 
she found upon the veranda that morning. ¢and hurrying her into the warmth and com- 

Uncle, dear uncle,” she whispered, softly, 2 fort of his pleasant study, he found voice to 
“please wake upand go home. I am afraid} exclaim— 
you are not well. We have been gonealongS “Bless the little one! What in the name 
tame, and mamma will worry.” Sof all that is wonderful, sent her here in such 

There was no response to her affectionate? a plight—so cold as it is, too!” 
pleading, so climbing upon his chair, she put < Tiny put up her hands with an appealing 
her arm about his neck, and laid her sweet 2 gesture, and lifted her pretty face, still white 
lips against his broad, white forehead. 2 with its great terror as she burst out— 

Its coldness terrified her, She started backs “Don't stop to talk, Dr. Gray; please don’t 
with a scream, and looked at him for a mo- ; wait to ask a question, but take me right back 
ment, but there was neither sound nor motion. 2 to uncle's office! Oh, me!" she cried, wring- 
Had she not seen him so once before, she would > ing her little hands, ‘* he's all alone, and I’m 
have been certain that he was dead. As it‘ afraid he's dead!” 
was, the terrible fear that this was the case,? She would have rushed out again as hurriedly 
almost crushed the life out of her poor, loving>as she entered, had not Dr. Gray forcibly de- 
little heart. Wilson had gone. Jasper had Stained her. He understood as well as if an 
gone. In all the building there was no human? older messenger had come, the grave nature 
being but these two, the good man, stricken >of Judge Fanning’s sudden illness. It was but 
down with something that had all the seeming ‘the work of a moment to gather up medicines, 
of death, and the tender, great-hearted little Sand wrappings for the little girl, take her in 
girl, wise beyond her years. Her first swift2his strong arms—she was a little thing, you 
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know—and hasten away to Judge Fanning’s 
office. 
Jasper had not returned. Wilson wrote 


quietly in the outer room, as usual. He looked 





y 


up with a smile and a bow, but said nothing. 





It was a customary thing for Dr. Gray to enter 





the Judge’s room sans ceremonie, and every one 
petted Tiny. 
hesit ited. 


youth 


ld the « 


loctor 
The men had known each other 


Upon the thresh 
from 
They were educated together, and the friend 
} 


ship of a‘lifetime had grown to be a very plea 


sant thing. But Tiny could not brook delay 
“Oh, doctor whispered, eagerly, “do 
not wait,” and her own trembling fingers 
pushed open the brave little feet 
silence of her 


death 


passed first into the dreaded 


uncle’s room. The semblance of was 
there 


kind, good man, pray 


: . . 
lor the sake o! those who love the 


God it may not prove 





terrible reality. 
All this seems long in the telling, yet very 
little time had elapsed since a shadow of some 


thing wrong first clouded Ti 





brain. 

Dr. Gray placed his finger upon the Judg 
wrist. There ilsation, and the flesh 
was rigid, purple, and cold. There 
warmth about the heart, but no action that 
he could detect. I 


head to scan the familiar features for s 


was no } 


was feeb] 








sign of life, when lo! to his infinite t glad 
surprise, the dear eyes that he feared were 


closed forever, returned his astonished gaze 
with conscious intelligence. Dr. Gray was a 
man ior emergencies The moment he dis 


remained in the rigid, 





covered that life still 
inanimate body of his friend, that moment he 
knew just what course to pursue. The result 
to be determimed by a Wiser than he. 
Kenneth came 
the sick t 


aw 
then, 
Thane 7 , = : 
They must Make him as comiortabdie as lay in 


with the carriage. To remove 


man was simply impossibl 
their power, there. 

A word to Tiny summoned Wilson. The 
honest man was greatly shocked, but, happily, 


} 


he was a cool, clear-headed person, who did 


not readily lose self-possession. His services 
proved invaluable. 

It was decided that Kenneth should return 
immediately for blankets, 
cordials, everything necessary. 


cushions, pillows, 
The 
Tiny had shown. herself 


doctor 
thought a moment 

} . a ee Te -K 
a little woman. She should accompany Ken- 
fulfilled. 


Bursting 


neth, and all his orders would. be 
But to this the little girl demurred. 
into a passionate flood of tears—she had not 


TIGA: 


we pt be lore 
()} 


ing, h, doctor, do not send me 


uncie, please do not send me away- 


indeed J cannot go! 
m 
4 


] 


aking her tenderly in his arms, the doctor 


into the outer room, soothing 


went quietly 


her with kisses and caresses, for he loved her 


is his very own—and her courage and woman- 
Liness W really remarkable 
Tiny,” said he, very kindly, “ listen to me. 


You have been a brave little girl to-day; 


many a woman would not have been so wo- 
manly; you love your uncle dearly, arly 
D + } ~ ‘ : a 
you & W toatl His preciou l ei y ae 
pend upon your prompt « lier You can 
10 my 1 re tler than J per tter than 









r i Sar 
For r uncle’s sak Tiny was iquere 
S put up her sweet lips for a kiss, then 
ifrom his Knee, and ran ior ak 
und hood. 1e doctor saw them snugly fast- 
: 
ened, then looking down into t her 
s—‘' Attent l one sald 
thing must be forgotten 
And the dear child listened to his minut 
lire s, as if her own | lepen . 
laithiul Mm pilance therewith 
‘ 4 } } } 
Yes, doctor,” she gravely replied, when he 
) I 
| I shall remember, and I shall n 





be long away.” 

Very white grew the fair face of Mrs. Den- 
nison, as she heard the story of her little girl, 
but the mother of Tiny could not be a helpless 


ineficient woman. Everything Dr. Gray 


ordered— and more—was s00n iD readiness, 


and in company with an older sister, whom 
she had hastily summoned, she hurried to the 
side of her brother. 


An impromptu couch was speedily arranged 
the sufferer, and every needful preparation 
le to render the weary hours of the long 


night before them as comfortable as possible 


me. It 


eyes 


Tiny could not be persuaded to go ho 





and to them all, that the 


seemed to her 
of her uncle followed her with a wistful, yearn- 


ing tenderness, and when there was no more 


} 


her busy little hands could find to do, she 


l to his 





drew a chair—her pretty chair—clos¢ 
low bed, and circling his neck with her small 
arm, nestled her golden head upon his pillow 
When the night came down, and sleep and 
weariness overpowered her, they laid the dear 
child softly by his side, and wrapping her 
warmly and well, left her where they knew 


she would best love to be. 
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You will be glad to know that Tiny's uncle?able, by not knowing what was the proper 
grew better at last, although he was never thing to be done? 
well and strong again. I would like totellS It is our decided opinion that, though there 
you the whole story, but it would be two long. ¢ doubtless exists, in the female portion of the 
That night, and the next day passed, and the community, much talent for both housekeep- 
moon walked up the starry pavement of the>ing and nursing, yet that the best use is not 
sky the second night before the cruel spell‘ made of that talent, nor can it ever be de- 
that seemed to bind him was broken. The? veloped without thorough and efficient train- 
first word that he uttered was Tiny’s name. ? ing. 
You may be sure the dear child was there tos Nursing, particularly, is an art to which an 
hear it. Her brave little heart overflowed‘ apprenticeship needs to be served. No love 
with happiness, and her glad eyes with tears, on the part of the nurse for the patient can 
at the welcome sound of his dear voice again. entirely make up for want of skill. There 
During the months that have passed since‘ must be the trained quickness and quietness 
then, she has been her uncle's constant friend‘ of step, the experienced touch in the applica- 
and ally. Her loving kisses make the sun-<tion of dressing, or bandage, or blister, the 
shine brighter, and the sweet cunning of her 2 skilled method of raising the sufferer, and of 
ways beguile the pain and weariness of many ‘ understanding his mute appeals for help. We 
@ lonely hour. ‘all of us know the difference between the 
No ear so quick, no hand so willing, and no< attendance of a nurse confident in her know- 
foot so fleet as Tiny’s. Bless the dear, brave > ledge and powers, and that of one who knows 
child. Angels of Heaven guard her tenderly!‘ nothing, and who worries the patient by per- 
May she live to be a true, pure-hearted, noble ‘ petual appeals to himself. The first is a source 
woman, for of such the world has need. cof comfort and repose; the second, however 
Skind or anxious, is an obstruction, to be got 
Srid of as soon as possible. 
THE TRAINING OF NURSES. 2 If all this be true—and how true it is we 
Shave but to appeal to sufferers to know—there 








It is said that there are certain things of: needs but little reasoning to show the extreme , jj 


which all men think themselves capable till > desirability of securing that all who undertake 
they have tried—and failed. It 1s equally nursing, especially as a profession, should re- 
true that there are certain. things which all? cejye a training in order to enable them to 
women are considered competent to perform, ‘ perform their duties creditably. There are 
till they also have been tried—and found: byt few who would care to employ as a doctor 
wanting. Among these numerous things two one who had no diploma from some authorized 
present themselves very vividly—housekeep-‘gource. But, unless wood nursing accompanies 
ing, and nursing the sick. To hear people: good doctoring, the poor patient comes off but 
talk, one would imagine that all women, by badly, and this good nursing we maintain is a 
mere virtue of their sex, were born notable < gift, which results less from natural aptitude 
housewives and excellent administrators of the 2 than from efficient training. 

economy of a sick chamber. But we appeal’ We know, of course, that much of the nurs- 
confidently to the experience of our readers to? ing of the world must be done by unprofes- 
state whether it is so; and we are perfectly 2 sional people, but we know that when trying 
certain that from all candid persons there wills work has to be undertaken, or the case to be 
come an undoubting, unhesitating “No.” ¢ nursed presents unusual difficulty, it is to the 
Which of us does not know the household) trained and skilful nurse that the physician 
where order and good management have never ( looks for the successful seconding of his efforts. 
been present, and where “muddle” is the? 
order of the day? What housewife (unless,S ‘ Herorne” is perhaps as peculiar a word 
indeed, she has been exceptionally well trained) as any in our language; the first two letters 
but can look back to her early misadventures > of it are a male, first three female, the first 
in affairs, the proper ordering of which is now ¢ four a brave man, and the whole word a brave 
to her a matter of the utmost simplicity ? Who 2 woman. 
does not know also the wretched sensation of § 

being ill, and of being waited on by attendants,? Run not after blessings; only walk in the 
loving enough probably, but unskilled in‘$ commandments, and blessings shall run after 
everything except making the patient miser-? you, and pursue you, and overtake you. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
Third Article. 
HOW CONDUCTED IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 


BY CARRIE 8. B. BURNHAM, M. D. 





One month since, I left you, your parents,‘ outer bell inward upon the accented beat, the 
anda few other friends, all dressed in costume, ? inner bell outward upon the unaccented beat, 
assembled in the well-ventilated and lighted‘ taking care that they are parallel in every po- 
parlor, ready for exercise. Upon the floor are< sition as you turn them. Turn them four times, 
chalked footmarks in rows about four and a)now step diagonally forward with the right 
half feet apart, midway between which are< foot, bending the right knee much, while you 
rings two and a half or three inches in diam-2 keep the left foot firm upon the footmark and 
eter, chalked in like manner. In the adjoining‘ the left knee perfectly straight: bring the bells 
hall are a few pairs of dumb-bells, Indian-‘to the hips, thrust the body forward, and car- 
clubs, rings and wands, constructed of black-2ry the shoulders and head far round to the 
walnut, birch or other light wood, and vary-Sright, until they are in the parallel plane cor- 
ing in size according to the strength of the? responding to the plane of the foot. Now look 
performer, but so light and portable that an >high and far, over the right shoulder. The 
entire set of apparatus, viz.: a pair of bells,¢head, the shoulders, the hips, and the foot 
clubs, rings, and a wand can be easily grasped 2 upon the footmark, are in the same straight 
and carried in one hand, The bells should beSoblique line. Hold yourselves firmly in this 
made two and a half and three inches in diam-? position during four beats of the music. 
eter, the shaft between the bells long enough$ Now quickly come to place again, bringing 
simply to easily admit the hand; the entire? the elbows to the hips, the forearms horizon- 
bell weighing from one to three pounds, The ‘tally extended in front, the bells parallel: turn 
wand should be straight, smooth, three quar-¢them as before in this position, taking care 
ters of an inch in diameter, and long enough to> that the elbows are firmly held to the hips, 
reach from the floor to the armpit when you4and repeat the attitude, which I have just de- 
stand erect. The rings are to be turned in?scribed upon the left side. 
three pieces and glued together; they are thus$ Again assume your first position upon the 
made very firm and strong, so strong that?footmarks, save the arms are now hori- 
they are equally adapted to the use of the$zontally extended at the side. Take care 
muscular, stalwart man, and the feeble, deli-¢that you keep the spine still erect, and the 
eate woman. I have seen those turned in two neck well drawn back; turn the bells in this 
and even in one piece, but cannot recommend < position, and upon the fifth accented beat re- 
them as adapted for strong and violent use. > peat the first attitude, save that you step diag- 
The common nine-pin may take the place of< onally backwards instead of forwards. Simul- 
the Indian club. The entire apparatus should > taneous with this step backward, do not forget 
be made smooth and shellacked instead of var-S to look high and far round over the right 
nished, as the varnish might adhere to the? shoulder, at the same time lowering the hips 
heated or perspiring hands. I have thus de-‘ until the head, left shoulder, hips and foot 
scribed the apparatus, that you may be able to¢ are again in the same straight line. You are 
have it made in your own village or town.» now ready for the fourth position. Thrust the 
Now grasp your bells firmly in your hands< bells over the head, the arms straight and per- 
and place yourselyes upon the footmarks> pendicular, the palms of the hands in front. 
before mentioned, with your heels together,$ Turn the bells entirely around, still keeping 
your feet nearly at right angles, the toes point-? them parallel, which, perchance, may not be 
ing towards the corners of the room. Place‘ easy for you to do without the bending of the 
your hands by your side, the dumb-bells ex-<¢ back; however, do not indulge yourself, but 
actly parallel, thrust your shoulders back, > as nearly as possible approach the correct po- 
bring the chin down, look directly forward,‘ sition, and do not allow the elbows to bend or 
and let the spine be perfectly straight. You? the arms to come forward of the perpendicular. 
are now upright. As your friend, seated at) Repeat attitude number three upon the left 
the piano, commences to play a waltz, turn the side, 
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If you have taken these exercises, as I have Stine, upon the left side. But lest I weary you 
directed you, you have brought into use thes with bells, exchange them for rings, and hay- 
muscles of the arms and limbs, the neck, back, ¢ ing selected your partner, place yourselves two 
and abdomen, and both by the action and the‘ feet apart, the chalked ring forming the centre 
holding of the body in*a firm and steady po- S s between you. 
sition, you have given a new impetus to the? You have a pair of rings between you, both 
circulation and the equal distribution of the< of which are held by yourself. Do not forget 
blood to all parts of the body, which will much¢to draw your shoulders back, in fact assume 
accelerate your mathematical calculations andthe position which I described for commencing 
other intellectual labors. cthe dumb-bell exercises, with this difference 

3y these exercises the young lady is notSonly, that you are facing your partner, stand- 
enfeebled but strengthened and her health im-¢ing upon either side of the chalked ring 
proved, But we are not ready to lay aside? Again the music may be a waltz, or indeed a 
the bells yet. Place them upon the chest, far¢ polka, but your musician should be especially 
apart, the shoulders thrust back, the elbows2accurate in time and accent, as according to the 
high, while the bells are parallel and perpen-Steachings of Nature, everywhere visible, we 
dicular and the wrists are carried close toe must alternate systematic exercise and rest, if 
the chest. Now thrust them downwards $ we would avail ourselves of its rich rewards. 
simultaneously, and bring them back to thec Zrue, it is possible while doing these exercises 
chest. Upon the second accented beat, thrust>to keep the most perfect time, and yet move 
them out at the side, then perpendicularly constantly, but watch your own involuntary 
upwards, then horizontally in front, bringing breathing and learn a lesson therefrom, See, 
them, upon each unaccented beat, to the first first that the intercostal and other respiratory 
position upon the chest. While your bells are? © muscles perform their part in this work, giving 
perpendicularly upward, look at them and see space for the inflation of the lungs, then enjoy 
that the elbows are not bent, and that the arms¢a period of relaxation, during which time the 
are not six or eight inches forward of the per-Dexpiratory muscles promptly come into use, 
pendicular, which will be the case unless your¢and expel the air from these exceedingly deli- 
shoulders are capable of more normal action S cate organs. Let every movement be made 


than are those of most persons at the present 6 quickly, and hold every muscle of the body 


time. The constant idea in the mind of Dr. S entirely quiet when no motion is required. 
Dio Lewis, during the many years in which heS Move vigorously and rest thoroughly; a good 
was developing this, his system of gymnastics,¢rule in all gymnastic exercises. Now, com- 
was to cause the performer to take those exer-Smence with the music by thrusting the ring in 
cises, and those only, which no one but he who the right hand forwards, which at the same 
had a perfectly normal physique could accu-2instant your partner grasps with her right 
rately take, and thus the more the mind was Shand, and rest upon the unaccented beat. At 
inspi ired by accuracy and perfection in the2the second heavy beat, place the right foot 
exercises, the more thoroughly the object of$forward, so that the toe shall meet the toe 
physical culture would be gained, while ahabite of your partner in the centre of the chalked 
of systematic and accurate action would bering between you, and again rest. You are 
contracted which would tell in other depart- cnow ready, upon the third accented beat, to 
ments in life; hence my oft repeated sugges- ‘ > step back a short step with the left foot, sink- 
tion, “ to take care that the bells are paraliel, Cing low, by lowering the hips and bending the 
ke., he.’ O left knee much, while the right is unbent, the 

But to goon. This we will call the fifthSleft hand upon the hip, the neck drawn back, 
exercise, and surely for opening and expanding? and you are looking at the ring upon whieh 
the chest, thereby strengthening its muscles S you pull hard, As in some exercises before 
and increasing the lung power, we can find fewe described, the right foot, hip, shoulder, and the 
more thoroughly adapted exercises. I do notShead, are in the same straight lime. Turn the 
wonder that Dr. Lewis has entitled one of his ¢ rings in this position and repeat the same with 
works upon gymnastics, ‘‘ Weak Lungs, and othe left foot and hand forwards. Now grasp 
how to make them strong.” Now step diag-< ° both rings, and join right feet as before, step 
onally forward, a short step to the right, bend- back with the left foot, bending the left knee 
ing neither knee, and throwing both bells S much, draw upon the rings, arch the chest, 
parallel far over the head, bending the back 2and turn the rings: repeat the same with. left 
much. Repeat the exercise, and also the atti- < foot forwards. 
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By these exercises you receive the double 


ary yv« 
advantage of expanding the chest and working 





id hay 





















ives two ei. against the will power of another, the latter of 
scentre iy which is not of small moment. Indeed, I skip, hop forward and in circles, 
think the superiority of this system of exer-5 you like form gateways with 
ju, both cises over any other system of Light Gymnas through which leap or skip, taking care 
forget tics consists principally in the movements )every step be taken in 
assume made with one, two and three partners, using § music. i 
lencing this beautiful piece of apparatus, the ring, You can use the Indian clubs in a manner 
Terence which it is but just to observe is original with ‘similar to the dumb-bells, or for pin-running, 
stand. Dr. Lewis. The mind of another, with whom?standing them in the — side of 
ring you are exercising, serves as an inspiration ) room; also the bean bags may be 
leed a ae h rt only to vigorous, energetic action, but2and most amusing games. All 
ecially g also to cheerfulness, which greatly increases 2 clses, and hundreds of others without 
ttothe & the benefit gained, physically and intellect- 4 ratus, the variety of marches, 
le, we ually )made as all-absorbing as the dan 
rest, if Do not drop the rings, but by raising the $same time exercising the mus les of 
wards hands towards the plano, turn back to back, (more harmoniously without the 





proverbial results 





place the left foot against that of your partner, ) consequences, 


the heel of the one comes against the ¢ ter 





ercises Sa 






move ee so that 







upon the hips; continue to march upon 
‘ toes, the heels, alternate the toes and the heels, 
and now join with your partner 


exact time 


If you are unaccustomed to exerci 


intary t toe of the other, and the toe of each respéc 
See, 4 tively points towards the opposite ends of the § kind (1 pity you), and are very weak as the 
ratory hall. Step forward, with the right foot, a result of this inaction, perhaps yot 
: long step, bending the right knee much (the )commence your practice with the Pree 2e Gym- 


ving @ 





left knee is unbent), draw upon the rings and 






















enjoy @ 
e the @ throw back the head so as to look at the ceil- )Step again upon the footmarks and 
) use, ing of the room; turn the rings and repeat the 6 illustrate, I will detain you but a moment 
deli same with the right foot back against your? Close the hahfds tightly, and place 
made | partner's right. If the room is well ventilated. Sapart upon the chest thrust them 
body your lungs will be more thoroughly inflated (up, and horizontally in front, keeping them the 
lired, during this exercise than they have been for) width of the chest apart. Now 
good /@ many a month, 1 dare say. A very great¢hands from the horizontal in 
com- i variety of exercises can be performed by the2 horizontal at the side without lowering them 
ng in use of the rings, of which I have not now time $one inch; if you can carry them back further 
same to tell you. than the horizontal at the side, 
right The exercises with the wands can be made) provided that you do not lower them 
At @ very useful and beautiful in charging, forming? the hands upon the hips again, 
foot i figures of different yet pleasing varic ties. ) long step directly forward, diagonally forward, 
toe i Their use in mar ing is of great account, ¢ the side, diagonally back, 
lked carrying them perpendicularly upon the one diagonally across, directly across, 
are ff shoulder, then upon the other, assuming the in front, first with one foot then 
tto marching gait of soldiers: then place a after which alternate the feet 
ink- @ upon the back of the neck, then under the different directions. You may I 
the & arms, crossing the hands in front; or perchance and standing upon one foot throw the « 
the | with the wand in this position the shoulders vigorously in these different directions without 
F allowing it to touch the floor; but stop, inflate 





will be so far drawn back that you can only 


touch the tips of the fingers ; this is preferable, 2! 
you follow my suggestions in 


ack, 
hich 






as one of our especial objects is to counteract 










fore 

the the tendency to stooping shoulders, so preva- ¢ Won and exercise, you will find soon incredibly 
the lent among our young friends. Join your increased. Now have the back, the up] 

vith wand with your neighbor, holding them with of the chest, and either side, thoroughly per- 
asp the hands and bending the elbows, rest them 5 cussed. 

tap upon your shoulders. As you continue to But I will not weary you with more 
aes march, raise the hands high and draw them) these, but leave you to Sa Sy tor your- 
est, back and forth alternately; and thrust them /8¢lves such exercises which shall 

left out horizontally in the same way. )four hundred muscles, and raise 





to its normal atar 





system 


Lay aside your wands, and place your hands § your 





nastics, that is, without apparatus of any kind. 


your lungs to their utmost capacity, 
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need not be wearying to the performer or S exhilarating, beautifying, and maturing influ. 
spectator from monotony, and many of them ence of the glorious sunlight and warmth upon 
will be very beautiful. I cannot close, how-2the vegetation of his fields, and therefore, so 
ever, without entering my protest against the far as he is able, he zealously complies with 
use of heavy apparatus for either the robust ¢ Nature's conditions; and avails himself of all 
or the weak. > her resources to secure to himself and his chil- 
True, by commencing with the calf, and as‘$dren abundant and satisfying harvests. 
it grows larger and stronger each day, stall¢ It is no less impossible for you to reap the 
continue to lift him, you may by-and-by lift‘ rich rewards of intellectual, moral, and physi 
the ox with ease; but what is the result in¢cal culture, without first understanding and 
physical development, and how does it affect ?complying with the preliminary requisites to 
the workings of the mind? If it renders the‘ bodily development; hence my zeal in minutely 
body more perfect in form and the mind more? describing to you, your costumes, and the hy- 
active and energetic in its expressions through} gienic resources of the apartment, in which 
the body, truly is it an important acquisition ¢ you take these exercises, and my efforts to im- 
to all. But how is this? For illustration, Q press upon you the urgency of these, Nature’s 
homely, but practical, compare the movements ¢ ; conditions, as shown by the construction of the 
of the car riage horse with those of the plod- > body iteelf and the subtle workings of the mind 
ding cart horse. The latter can draw a larger‘ through it. So essential did the ancient Greeks 
load, but he is lazy and correspondingly slow< consider sunlight and pure atmosphere to the 
in his perception. Not so with the former ; proper physical development, that all of their 
his movements are agile, his perceptions and $ extraordinary muscular feats were performed 
senses acute. So, the gymnast who has devel-2 in an apartment, not such as I have described 
oped his muscles by the use of bars and heavy $ to you, but which had no cond save the canopy 
weights, can pull and lift much; strong and¢ of Heaven, no floor but the solid earth, and 
steady, but lazy and plodding are his motions, S whose walls were gayly decorated with the rich 
and his brain of necessity is correspondingly<shrubbery which nature has lavished so 
lazy in its action; while he whose muscles , ¢ abundantly i in thatclime. Their Gymnasiums 
are developed by quick movements with light were in the open air, to which much of their 
or no apparatus is graceful, free and agile, and superiority in this department is justly attri- 
correspondingly acute are his perceptions, and > buted. This inspires the mind with a healthy 
his brain vigorous and energetic, either in or enthusiam, which makes harmonious growth 
aside from an emergency. As the mind is theo comparatively easy. With these suggestions, 
man and the body the medium through which § I leave you, hoping that you will embody them 
t becomes developed and makes expresssons ¢ in practice and reap the inevitable reward,viz., 
i sre, I need not say that that physical devel-Sa sound and beautiful body with a correspond- 
opment w hich contributes most re adily to the ingly vigorous and virtuous mind, 
energetic and efficient action of the mind is by 2 
far preferable. On this ground we are there- 
fore bound to give the preference to LightGym-? Toxpacco.—Says the American Temperance 
nastics, not only in comparison with Heavy > Union, ‘‘We do not propose to make it our 
Gymnastics, but as the most efficient of all the¢ business to anathematize the foolish, absurd, 
means yet devised for bodily together with in-) and dirty practice of using tobacco in any form, 
tellectual development. ‘for we have more important matters in hand. 
As I laid down my pen last month I almost 2 But the reply of a drunkard, the other day, to 
feared that from the philosophy of my fret, a Son of Temperance, who was pleading with 
and the indispensable preliminaries 1 in my sec-$ him to abandon the use of strong drink, roar 
ond article, the prospect of resuming this sub-?set us thinking. ‘I don’t want,’ said he, ‘ 
ject would scarcely find a welcome response in § man with his mouth full of nasty tobacco to ‘ 
your hearts; however, certain conditions are talking to me about drinking a little whisky.’ 
necessary and indispensable to growth and pro- > ‘ Our friend thought a moment and then replied, 
gress everywhere. With this, the husbandman‘‘That is so. I admit my inconsistency. i 
is familiar and does not expect the plentiful har- , 5 will take the beam out of my own eye, I 
vest of grain unless the ground is first well laid § have spent the last cent I ever shall for to- 
out, prepared, and the seed sown, neither does? bacco.’ A person with one bad habit can 
he expect the rich, mellow fruit from the uncul-$have but little influence over another who 
tivated crab-tree, He is not a stranger to the( may possess one of a different character,” 
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AN ANCIENT AMERICAN PYRAMID. 





























a principally on the west bankgf the Colora the Eg ian pyramid, It is, or was _— 
; and between that river and the California nde! pointed a while tl 1 Lgypt 
‘ the range of mount ns ancient ruins exist II ar . ed i steps or layers rome 
hysi different localitic Baron Von Humboldt,‘they rise, this American pyramid was, un 
, and , : i i AO a ai loubtedly re finished structure The 
during his researches on the American 
wires tinent, discovered abundant evidence the $ outer surface of the blocks was evidently cu 
utely existence, at some greatly remote period, of a4to an angle, that gave the structure, when new 
» hy race of people entirely unlike, and apparently ¢ and con smooth or regular sur fron 
rhich superior to ting the continent toy 
» im the time or its a ery t uropeans irom resent level of t s tl 
ares These evidences are becoming every day $surrour re Llty-two distinct layer 
f the more and more e, as the ene nd 8 : average a t two teet 
nind love of trave t American peor ] 4 this g 8 its present he t ur 
eeks hehiqver ite 1 itdee sterile and it ed and et, so that before its top was 
the a hospitable wast spla ist have been at st twenty 
heir 5 Re ently a party of five voung men. { t r it present. How far it ex- 
med A one of the Wes States on ended t ( tends | the sands uld I éasily 
ibed rado for nearly two | lred miles a t termin 
opy mouth of the Gila, their object being t : Su 8 t ze of this immense structure 
and ver, if poss e large tributaz that the per icular nt veen the 
rich the west. | . ; ght make t nas } s v n away irom ft to ten inches 
80 sage of the desert | -entenCnlifeweita Be Ee m of each joint, and the entir 
ims 7 w. more dir i easier route. as numer pyral 1 18 80 I worn Dy ti storms, the 
1eir 4 were known to exist on the> vicissitudes, and the corrodings centuries 
-' @ e of the mountains, that wer s to make it easy of ascent 
thy t s of the desert o1 te By wi t it age of the world, or for 
vib : through tributaries t ; what pur se this pyran i was rect wi 
ns, : ! roba rever remain a h mystery 
em 4 it mn both sides of t Other evidences were discov¢ 1 a natu 
1Z., ? r of every vegetal pr t. >t Ww | m to mak t rt that ths 
id und very ley monotonous. but after S intry, now the most irren, was 
ng on a consider distar without t id granar tinent 
ing I byect appeared on the | I t nd € mMuilons Of our ra A ig 
4 west, which had ich the appearance of party were unsuccessful in ti 
ee work of art the regularity of its outlin« ss t esert at this point, yet tl amé 
ur q and its isolated position, t they determined § to the conclusion that, at some gz emote 
d, to visit it period, this desert was occuy ya ple of 
n, They passed the distance of five 1 r¢whor i existing history is § ( 
a. a a barren, sandy plain, when they reached the DELAFI 
LO : base of one of the most wonderful objects n 
a sidering its location, which was the very home dita 
d #f desolation, that the mind can possibly con Every n speaks and writes w n inten 
& ceive of; nothing less than an immense stone ‘ to be understood; and it seld ppens, but 
e 3 pyramid, composed yers or courses of from < he that understands himself might sily con 
hteen it es to nearly three feet in thick vey his meaning to another ter t be 
, ness, and from five to eight feet in length It S understood. he did not seek t red. bnt 
l had a level top of more than fifty feet square, < when once he begins to contr y his sent 
5 though it was ey t that it had beer m-2ments may be received, not with most ease t« 
, : pleted, and that some great convulsion of to hims¢ 
nature had disp] ts entire top, as it was n fr words 
evident r on one of its sides, a huge and g 1 as } 
broken mass, nearly covered by the sands nt gible 
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PETROLEUM. 
A SEQUEL TO “WHETHER IT PAID.” 





BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. » 


CHAPTER XV. ¢ his arm as he was pacing up and down the 
Tom’s brief furlough allowed him only five 2 veranda for a few moments alone. 
days at home; but what cannot be lived in$ ‘Better!’ He lifted up his face to the 


five days? Whatever lost opportunities the 2 hills, whose foreheads were covered by purple 
" . . 4 . . . . 
Spencers might have to regret, they certainly S gauzes of mist shaking back and forth in the 


could never reproach themselves for not mak-¢soft afternoon wind. ‘ The mountains answer 
ing the most of the present time. Tom, of2more eloquently than I.” 
course, was the hero of the occasion, and She clasped her other hand upon his arm, 


Rusha and he were inseparable, though they cand looked up into his face with her sweetest 
ud little opportunity for théir old and inti-Ssmile. 

mate talks, for whatever locality the young “Tt was all my doings, their coming up 

soldier happened transiently to occupy, thatShere. You see I like t take the credit to 

was sure to be the point of concentration for ¢ myself.” 

his whole family. 2 “Do you s’pose I shouldn't have known 

He was looking finely. That hard out-door$ whether you did or not that it all originated 
lown there on the Potomac had bronzed 2 with you? I wonder, dear girl, if anything 

his cheek and broadened his shoulders, andSgood or beautiful ever happened to us that 

given to face and bearing a new vigor and2you didn’t manage to be at the bottom of it 

manliness. He had crossed the Rapidan with 5 all?” 


Grant in those pleasant May days, and been Her face, in a quiver of delight and fond- 
through that awful storm of fire and death > ness, looked up to his 
w! followed, and which, though it had§ “Oh, Tom, Tom!" She could not get any 


spared him, not so much as singing his gar-?2farther just then, leaning her head against 
ments, had yet made him feel when he came § his shoulder, and for a little while they con 
out of it as though he had left all his youth 2tinued their walk in silence around the ve 
behind. Certainly each one of those lurid§$randa. 


days and nights had burned away some dross? She cleared her voice to speak at last— 
from his soul, but out of their fires would § “ After you wer iway, | remembered, 
come a steadier and stronger fibred man-¢ Tom, and the memory cost me a good many 
] ¢ sharp pangs, that I'd en impatient and fret- 


They used to sit far into the night listening‘ ful, and said things to you I ought not many 
to his stories with a shuddering eagerness, and?times. It seemed to me I could never forgive 
wondering they had him back among them‘ myself for it then 


Rushaaverred,? ‘Don't you fret that dear little sensitive 
G : 


alive and well. “ As for sleep, 
who had a family reputation for wakefulness, 5 soul of yours over it ever again as long as you 
vuld afford to wait. They'd nothing ¢ live. 


in the world to do but make up losses on that? at least, since he went to the war. ‘“ Mind 


Tom had grown affectionate, in speech 
side when Tom was gone.” ‘(what I say, now. You've never been any- 
Then, of course, there was all the ground to 2 thing but the greatest comfort and blessing to 
explore, for Tom must not let a single fineS me in the world.” 





point go unvisited. Fortunately, the most? Her face looking up, thanked him again 
were within easy riding or walking distances,S with such thanks as few faces have in this 
and the young officer was as eager to go as¢ world. 7 

Guy and the girls were to be his pioneers. 5 Then Tom drew out of his bosom the small 


He was as charmed with the mountain re-‘ Bible, a good deal faded with use, and held it 
treat as it was possible to be, and drank in all up before her. 
its delights and marvels of landscape with aS “It went through all the wars with me,” he 
spirit which satisfied even Rusha. 2 said. 
“Isn't this better than Saratoga, Tom?” sheS “Did you find time to do what I asked?” 
said to him one day, coming out and taking‘ “ Every day; and I found,” dropping his 
(30) 
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it he loved her dearly; indeed‘ to his orbit, letting all other interests wait on 


had afforded him some new? him. 




















s own capacities in family af- ‘ The evening came, and 1 the stage did 
not bring Ella. Once more t carryall was 
loss and disappointment would have / dispatched in all haste to the Crawford House. 
rent thing if Rusha instead of$ The party had not yet returned, and it ap 
en absent at this time, and? peared that they must have altered their plans, 
rhaps, could Tom have realized$as the telegram to Ella had been answered at 
the blessedness of this coming ¢ Conway, with the inforn that no such 
this sister of his. party were stopping at tl 
onging, however, could hold Perplexity and disappointment took about 
g, golden days of midsummer, 7 qual possession of the Sy rs. Ella’s last 
would have detained them. Mr.¢ chance for seeing Tom was now, and the 
yn the following day, so that? possibility of its being a last chance in the 
umily circle would be as com-‘profoundest and deepest sense, could not but 
e. flash across all their thor 1 then be dis 
t make the journey from Little-S missed with a shudder. The father was irrita 
good time, hence the family ¢ ted, and that always n unreasonable 
selves into a committee in order > His blame must fall on something more sentient 
ther he had better ride over to C than t legraph wires t 
House and bring her back that “That girl never knows what she’s about 
re than half Tom's furloughS when she gets off on a fr with her fashion 
1. She had not arrived, as had able friends. Of course the be no telling 
it day’s stage, and her ab-Swhere to find her, or what was about 
id solely to the charge of the¢ Pretty scrape this. You t to have had 
1ich was anathematized by the>more sense than to let her go,” turning upon his 
] wife, as though it was the easiest matter in the 
nclave resulted in the dis-2world for that pliant mother to dominate her 
s for the Crawford a little beforeS grown-up daughters. 
ride of twenty-f “Now, pa, don’t be |} body,” put 
the journey both in Rusha, who was walk i down the 
five hours. _ ¢room. “I'm sure it will bad enough for 
shed the trip in this time, >the poor child when s! més home and finds 
ithout Ella. She had that? what she’s lost, without adding reproaches for 
nded Mount Washington with a> what she couldn't help 
ls, and the whole company | ad, § “‘Yes,"’ subjoined Tom, feeling that the cir- 
Summit House, taken a fancy to? cumstances would give his request a weight just 
other side and pass the day at‘ now that it would n ve at any other time, 
they would not possibly return?“ don’t blame Ella when she gets back. Tell 
xt evening. Sher next time she wont get rid of me so easily. 
1 not make certain about the tel-? When beaux are round brothers are always a 
ere was a vague impression that > nuisance,” turning off wl r disappointment 
nature he described had been trans-¢ he might feel with a jest Come here to the 
id if so there was no doubt that the 2 window, Rusha, and see the effect of the moon- 
ly had received it. ¢ light on that bank of mist up there in the hol- 
vents to clinch the matter this time ° low of the mountain.” Of course she went. 
telegraphed both to the Summit .“ How beautiful it is! Soft and glistening as 


i to Cx 


la’s part in Tom's furlough must now? up, on that jutting cr 
1 to a single day. 


» midst 


the 


mnway, and there was no help? the white veil of a bride, and a little farther 
ig, the vapor lies, a heap 


iplete the figure. 


‘of orange blossoms to 
of the disappointment each fell 2 Don't you see them ?” 
¢ “Yes, with along pull of my imagination,” 


old solution—the telegram, 


through some inadvertency had failed to reach ?she laughed. Then she grew grave dgain. “ Oh, 


the girl. 
TI 
thou 


) 


} 


ne 


last day of Tom's furlough went as¢ where will it find you 
its hours were hurried off by some re-> 
morseless fate. Everybody of course gravitated s the long rows of tents that have a wonderfully 


Tom, before that moon has waxed and waned 


“Down there in camp, I suppose, watching 
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Mr. 


whereabouts, as he had foreseen. the 


entire Spencer family in ignorance of 


strong probability of some of its members ac- 
ying her to the Crawford. His plan 
Guy would have en- 








succeeded admirably. 
countered Derrick Howe without a suspicion of 
any sort, he having at the most, only a vague 


sort of an impression that he was “one of the 
strings of Ella’s bow that the governor was 
dow! ’ but he would have been certain to 
mention his name among the party at the 
Crawford, and “the train would have been 
fired at once,” to borrow Derrick Howe's 
rl ric again. "But Guy rode home in bliss- 


ful ignorance after his dinner at the Crawford, 


carrying no tidings to the elder sister that coul: 
arouse her out of the sweet security into which 
the mountains had lulled her thought and 
k Howe did not discover himself to 
encer until he had ascertained that the 


held was quite clear, The girl was utterly 
¢ nded when that gentleman walked into 
t rlor with his friends and greeted her in 
h st cordial manner, while the young 


ladies who were in the secret grouped them- 
selves in a picturesque tableau around her 
to enjoy a surprise which they fancied must 
be of a most agreeable character. 
But it seemed as thongh at that moment 
some good angel must have rung a momentary 
in Ella Spencer’s soul, for the girl 
actually shivered and turned pale, acknow- 
ledged Derrick Howe's greeting with a chilling“ 
bow, and in a few moments made her escape 
chamber with the young lady who 
shared the apartment with her. 
I had never come here. I really 
must go home to-morrow morning,” she ex- 


W sh 


cl 1, passionately throwing herself down 


oO! bed 


mpanion was quite appalled at this 


announcement, and Ella felt she had now gone 
too far to retreat, and in her perplexity she 
needed some confidante into whose sympa- 
thizing ear she could pour the story of her 
griefs So under a promise of inviolable 


secresy she told her story, which was truthful 
in so far that the speaker had no idea that it 
was not a faithful mirror of facts. 

How far it was intrinsically so could per- 
be best ascertained from the impression 
which it made on the listener, though some- 
thing must be allowed for her predilections in 
favor of Derrick Howe. 

The girl received a general impression that 


the Spencer family, individually and collec- 
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tively, had conceived an absolute and alto 
gether unreasonable aversion 


Howe—that the bare sus 


towards Mr. 
gestion of his name 
was a signal for the most violent domestic ex 
plosion—that Ella had undergone much per- 
secution on account of a variety of harmless 
] 


attentions from that irresistible young gentle- 


man; and while she a wledged his graces 
of mind and manner, his presence filled her 


with an indefinable terror and dread; and that 


moreover she had been 
her father and sister, t nter into bonds to 
keep the family pe 


Howe as though his very 


avoiding Derrick 

presence carried 

with it some blasting 1 
Whether this was 


pression which Ella inter 


ral plague. 
not exactly the im 
1 to convey, as she 
went over the story a breathless, excited 
manner, this was the 
friend received 
Ella finished by bt 
could hardly have an 
but she really felt frightened 
f with Derrick Howe 


ral idea which her 


rsting into tears.. She 
her own feelings 
it the thought of 
being under the same r 
She remembered his words on their last meet 


ing in New York, and had a conviction that 


he had come to the mountains solely on her 


account. She remembered her promise to 
Rusha, and her conscience convicted her of 
breaking it. She ld 1 easily have ana- 
lyzed her own feelings, but she had a vague 
fear of something nnected with Derrick 


} wi - 


Howe, she could not t what. 
Her companion, a well-meaning girl enough, 
acted her part as sympathizer and counsellor 
in accordance with the hasty conclusions to 
which she jumped. She insisted that Ella’s 
return luce the whole party to a 
state of indescriba and 
her, in pity to her friends 
an infliction. She treat 
dice regarding Derrick H: 


would re 
misery, besought 
spare them such 

1 the Spencer preju- 
we as one of those 
unaccountable delusions to which the paternal 
and maternal mind had an inherent proclivity 
from time immemorial 
She 


was eloquent in the praises of that 


victim of the fatal blindness of others—she 
sympathized after the fashion of a romantic 
young girl with the sufferings which Ella had 
tyranny, but agreed 


undergone from family 
that a promise, which amounted to a vow, could 
only be adhered to by an absolute avoidance 
of Derrick Howe on all indeed, 
Ella herself made so strong a point of this that 
she could not be induced to dress for supper 
until her companion had satisfied her that she 
should be established betwixt her brother and 


occasions: 


mpelled, for fear of 
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Outside the moonlight lay folding the earth >this, was sympathetic to the last degree, en- 


and the mountains in its white, solemn trance: joyed the progress of affairs, and firmly be- 


of beauty. 


A few miles off Rusha Spéncer had) lieved that Ella Spencer was the victim of 


put aside the curtains so that the light might‘ family prejudice and cruelty. 


fill the room like a very blessing of God, and 
If she could promise inviolate, but 


80 she had gone to her sleep. 


nly have known what was going on that 
hour not 
known! 

Ella Spencer felt that she had done wrong, 


and the feeling made her 


uneasy, defiant, 


The former certainly intended to keep her 
was no match 
managed to extract 


she 


for Derrick Howe, and he 


far away—if she could only have) from her an admission that Ella's coldness at 


led from no fault of 
hers—it was all owing to her family. 
In short, before twi 


their first meeting proce: 


days were over, Derrick 


desperate. She grew angry with Rusha. What ’ Howe and Ella Spencer had walked and rode, 


never speak to Derrick Howe! 
fect outrage to begin with. 


an absolute impossibility to keep it under the 
present circumstances. 

him to come to the mountains, but here he 
was, and she must be civil to him, despite her 


father and sister's prejudices. 


She really worked herself up into the belief 


that she had been abused, and that having 
broken the 
p any further coldness towards Der 
Howe in speech or manner. She had 
to the Crawford to have a good time, 


ice once, there was no use of trying 
to keep u 
rick 
con 


and she would let things take their own course 


in spite of anything. 

This conclusion was all Derrick Howe de- 
sired. He had now the “time and opportu- 
nity” he had coveted, and he made the most 
of it. Of course they had all sorts of out-door 


ns amid which Mr. Howe 
us—in short the very life and centre of 
the p arty 


was con- 





You have seen that he was just the sort of 
man to please the fancy of a girl like Ella 
Spencer, and he soon resumed or rather re- 
doubled the old impression. 


Intimacies develop rapidly in the careless 


freedom of out-door life and excursions, and it 
seemed as though some fate which she did not 
long struggle against, were constantly bring- 
ing Derrick Howe and Ella in juxtaposition. 


He was at her side when the party rode up 
Mount Willard in the morning, and in the 
afternoon when they went down the Notch, 
and he was so agreeable that Ella could not 
have wished it otherwise. 

If her conscience offered a reproof, she 
silenced it with, “I can't help myself now, If 
pa and Rusha ever find it out there'll be an 


awful storm, but a little more or less talk 
wont make any difference, and now I'm in for 
x.” 


Her room-mate, to whom she confided al} 


And then it was 


She had not asked. was sauntering up and 


> you,” taking the arm of the young man, and 





ss. she asked herself, had her sister to had laughed, chatted, flirted t gether, and were 
a promise from her that she would really on a more intimate footing than they 
It was a per-‘ had ever been in their lives before. 


But the man's nicely laid plan came very 
d I 


near miscarrying. One morning, as Mr. Howe 
‘ down the parlor wait- 
ing for Ella and her friend to present them- 
selves for a stroll through the gate of the 
Notch which hung its white 
staircase of waters between gray banks of rock, 
the brother of Ella’s room-mate hurried in— 
“ Where the girls, Howe? 
telegram for Ella Spencer.” 
‘What 
the 
‘IT happened to be at the desk and took it. 
It’s from her home. 17 ‘s all I know about 


That 
it, of course,” with the envelope in his hand. 


} 3% 
i 


to a little fall 


are Here's a 


is it about?” his suspicions taking 


alarm at once. 


} 


“It may be a case of life or death though— 
something, in short, that should be broken 
carefully to her. As Miss Spencer is my friend, 
I beg that you will do for her what I should 
ask you to, under the same circumstances, for 
my own sister—read the telegram before you 
deliver it?” 

It was putting the matter in a very plausible 
way. The young man was not very likely to 
probe beneath the surface. 

“ You read it, Howe," placing the telegram 
in the other’s hand. 

The message simply announced Tom's arri- 
val, and, in consequence, urged Ella's return 
by the next stage. 
moment all his schemes 
was he to head this off!’’ 

His friend waited 

“ Bad news, Howe ?” 


Howe saw in a 
“ How 


Derrick 


frustrated. 


“No; only another plot to separate us, and 
break her heart, and blast my life!” 

His friend stared 
too far to retreat and in an instant, 
helped of the devil, the plan shaped itself in 
his mind, 

“T want afew minutes private talk with 


Derrick Howe had gone 


now; 
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¥ together. 
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Grawford. Ella was represented as the suffer- 
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nd he agreed to say nothing about the tele- 
ral 

Derr Howe passed that day in the sole 
ffort to ma himself agreeable to Ella Spen- 
r The your man was piayin » Gesperate 
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4 fallow, heart and hand, out of st a fix, if 
you'll just say how s to be dons 
: Derrick rose up and shook his friend’s hand 
His, ‘‘my dear fellow, you have bound mé 
you for the rest of your life!” was cert 
dramatic 
But when it ume to details, the only test 





this friends} 


Derrick demanded 
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r should suppress ali lt 
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for New York « 
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yn the following day, : 





transpired reg: 
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rcumstances }us 


Howe, and I suppose the 






the proceeding, but |} it! it doesn’t look 
like doing just the honorable thing on 1 
part 

A little more talk on the other side, setting 






vy and the lover's despair 


the father’s cruelt 
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"< And Ella listened, her self-love flattered, 


sail on Echo Lake, that “‘ embodied sympathy 
of the mountains, as Starr King poetically 
calls it. The lake was in its tenderest, most 
pensive mood at that hour, “ 
own being,” and holding there still and per- 
fect, all the colors and forms which wrought? 
the miracle of the landscape around 

The scene and hour wrought their spell on 
even the light, gay party that had drifted 


down in search of some fresh novelty and? 


merriment. 


Whatsoever of fancy or sentiment Ella Spen- ¢ 


cer's youth held, it had been awakened in 
these last days; and her company landed from 
their sail on the lake in a singularly sobered 
mood, and moved up to the point which com- 
manded the clear, strong Profile keeping its 
watch on the mountain top, “ 
tion partly of fatigue, partly of melancholy.” 

The sunset filled the solemn ‘ Stone Face” 


with a sugges- 


with a light that made it almost awful, giving 
it that rapt radiance of expression which seems 
to belong only to the noblest human counte- 
nances in their sublimest moods. 

Ella Spencer stood leaning on Derrick 
Howe's arm, and gazed and gazed. He watched 
her face, t 
t, that perhaps this hour had brought 


hinking, if not in so many words yet 
in spiri 
the time and tide which would lead him on to 
a large slice of the fortune of John Spencer 
“Ella,” the melodious voice deepened into 


a tender melancholy, “I wish this hour could? 


last forever.” 

She glanced up into his face—a face that 
women generally called handsome. It certainly 
looked its best at that hour. 
were full of tears 

‘Do you wish so, Ella?” 

She drew a sigh. 

‘WI hat is the use, Mr. Howe, of wishing in 
yailn 

The rest of the party had sauntered on. 
When could Derrick Howe have a better tame? § 
If he could only manage to make Ella commit < 
her rself by some sort of promise that should 
give him a hold on her before that home tele- ‘ 
gram should reach her which he had been 
running away from all these days ? 

He cursed the Fate’s inwardly that he had not 
a little longer time, but he made a “ virtue of 
necessity,” and told his love. Of course Derrick 


Howe did that well. If ever man made woman 5 


believe that life without her must be to him a 
dreary blank, an intolerable misery, that in 
his eyes she was the embodiment of all super- 
lative grace, and sweetness, and beauty, then 
of a certainty Derrick Howe did that thing. ~ 


taking into its> 


The girl 8 eyes> 


A NAANAANSSAANRKNY 


> her fancy fired, her woman’s heart—for despite 

> all her faults and superticialities she had one— 
deeply touched. 

2 And when her lover pleaded in those elo- 
quent tones of his for some word or sign on 

5 which he might hang a faint hope for the long 

future, she murmured that “if it were not for 

the hopeless opposition of her family,” and 

broke down into passionate sobs. 

‘ This was enough. The man took the rest 


for granted. All that he said afterwards was 
artfully calculated to stimulate the girl's in- 
dignation against her family, while he repre- 


} 


sented her and himself as the innocent and 
suffering victims of the most cruel injustice and 
prejudice. 

Poor Ella! when Derrick Howe besought 
her after all this, not to blast the rest of that 
long summer by taking herself away fron 
him, and refusing to join the party which were 
next week to start for a tour up Lake George, 
what could the girl do 

She reflected that 
to extend her journey wit 
home and gaining the consent of the 
that reigned ther: 

A little finesse w 
obtaining full permission for the lengthened 


it would never do for her 
hout first returning 
powers 





probably succeed in 


trip, if none of her tamily knew who was to 
form the principal feature of the party. 

She shrank at the thought of this wholesale 
deception, but Derrick Howe was at her side 
with his eloquent pleading, and at last she 
said she would g 

When they reached th: 
telegram announcing Tom's arrival. Of course 


Profile she found the 


she must return home that morning. 

Derrick Howe made t most of what time 
remained, implying by the tender devotion of 
¢his manner that Ella and he consciously be- 
longed to each other 

Ella's manner, tearful, bewildered, and half 
reciprocal, allowed him to put the interpreta- 
tion that he chose on the relation, though 
she neither denied nor pted the one he 
claimed. 

Do you think Derrick Howe was a villain in 
all this? He by no means regarded himself as 
one. Iam not certain but the man had a code 
of honor of his own. 

“Why,” he would have asked, with a show 
of plausibility, ‘‘ had he not as good a right as 


any other living man to woo and win Ella 


Spencer. It was a bargain in which she cer- 
tainly would be as much the gainer as him- 
self?” 
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JANE’S HUSBAND. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ WATCHING AND WAITING.” 





Like every other maiden, Jane Gordon¢a goodlier man,” and with the modest frank 
cherished in her heart an image of her future 2ness of that pure and artless soul, she could 
bridegroom—a lofty type of manhood—brave, ¢ have said to her honored lover— 


tender, chivalrous, pure; but unlike every 


é “Tam your wife if you will marry me; 
other, her fancy was not ready to invest the‘ If not, I'll die your maid: to be your fellow 
first lover that presented himself with thee You may deny me; but I'll be your servans 
noble attributes of her ideal. On the contrary, 5 Whether you will or no.” 
it is more than probable that Jane hardly did > Blessed privilege of love that finds its deepest 
justice to the characters of her early suitors, , happiness in serving; yet serves not blindly 


} 


for her eyes, dazzled with the splendors of her but with wisdom, seeking always the highest 
imaginary hero, failed to perceive the homely 2 good of its object 

virtues of the common herd of men, and sheS As for Percy, he could have borne logs as 
turned from each to all with a kind of pitiful 2 submissively as Ferdinand, and counted his 
disdain, that won for her the reputation of labors pleasures, if permitted to look upon the 
heartlessness and an over-estimate of her own 2 face of his dear mistress while he executed his 


worth, and made her the subject of many a Smean tasks, for he, 


doleful prophesy and old wives’ adage e “Beyond all limit of what else i’ the world, 
4 4 
‘** Birds that fly high light low,” croaked the > Did love, prize, honor her,” 
knowing dames; and, “She who goes through¢ One might say with Prospero, ‘Fair en 
the woods picks up a crooked stick at last.” counter of two most rare affections,” for they 
I k , ; 


But these wise sayings, that in application (did love indeed; and yet their love was far 
bec ame 
move the young lady from her allegiance to § of life could purge it from all taint of earthli 
the visionary prince, and at last—it is so mar-¢ ness, and glorify it wholly. Two unchastened 





awful prognostications, seemed not to 2 from perfectness, and only the fiery discipline 


vellous a story that I can scarcely hope it will § hearts fused together by the divine passion, 
be reckoned anything but a fiction—the won-¢ they could only experience, in the beginning, 
derful being did actually appear before her 2the joy arising from their union, each absorbed 
bodily eyes, the glorious phantom she had4in the delight of finding in the other affinities 
secretly worshipped took mortal shape and 2of thought and feeling, and harmony of pur 
would come the 
the fancy, but a real human being, of su h eshock and repulsion of opposites—the jar and 


transcendant virtues that nothing was left forSconflict of differences—the breaking forth of 


lived and moved among men; no creature of§pose and action; but 





imagination to supply. Is there not a sort of 2evils in temperament and habit—the unveiling 
pitiful, unbelieving look in the faces of those Sof hidden frailties that neither had suspected 
sceptical wives whose Toms, Franks and¢in the other—trials in which each would ‘be 
Charlies have proven so very unlike the fault > called upon to exercise an angelic patience 
less men-angels of their girlish visions? Well, Sand forbearance, and to soften and tone down 
Jane may have been deceived, but then others those “ individual peculiarities’ which in go 
were deceived with her. In general, it mustSintimate a relation could not but afflict and 
be conceded, a lover's perfections are all in his torment the other. 
maiden's eye, yet in this case it appears not toS Ah, but those early days of love, touched 
have been so. The noble qualities of this¢ with the glory of Heaven, were symbols of the 
chivalric knight were universally recognized 2 eternal bliss to come; but who, rejoicing im 
as facts, and could not, therefore, have been , them, could think of the fiery tests and tortur- 
the illusions of a love-sick girl’s imagination. cing crosses yet to be endured—the trials and 
Jane was content. With her there was noSthe temptings that were to purify and perfeot 
such strife between reason and affection as¢their love? The world was created anew for 
falls to the lot of some of us. He whom her 2 these happy souls, and it wore a face of im- 
heart delighted in her judgment approved.§ mortal beauty. How large and sweet was the 
Her ideal was fully realized. Like Shak- 2 gift of life when they shared it together—how 
speare’s Miranda, she had “no ambition to see Sexalted its aims, how noble its pursuits. What 
(40) 
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? 
to escape. She had not been called upon to tion of another's peace. And she, the adoring 
palliate and overlook any unsuspected imper-$ wife, from whom this living terror was hidden, 
fection in her husband ; those years of intimate 2 who dreamed not that the heart on which she 
association with her idol had in no wise abated 5 confidently leaned held a secret which she did 
her reverence for him, or in any manner dis- 5 not share, and was torn with a passion that 
appointed her hopes; his noble, magnanimous ? she could not neeive, trusted in her chosen 
nature seemed free from all petty meannesses$ with that cor plete, unquestioning, happy, 
and contemptible weaknesses such as mar 5 restful faith, than which nothing in the world 


t characters of so many of us, and try so)is more blessed, and without which love can 
fearfully the love of those with whom we are$not be perfect or in any degree satisfying 
associated. 2Abandoning herself utterly to the bliss of 


Nevertheless, Allan Percy had one failing BELIEVING, she lived in unspeakable content, 


that seemed given him as the “thorn in the? with no fear or care to trouble her deep tran- 


flesh” was given to Paul to remind him that ) quillity, except that she herself might fail t 
he was only mortal, and that his strength was‘ merit the rich blessings so freely bestowed or 
not in himself, “lest he should be exalted? her, (who did ever merit his blessings?) and 
ubove measure,’ and become a foel in glory- § wound or oflend the love of which she ever 
ing. Against this infirmity, known, perhaps, ¢ counted herself unworthy, for in true affection 


; 


only to God and himself, he sternly and) there is always humility. 
silently fought, but failed to conquer, findingS I am dealing too much in preliminaries 
his sole safety in avoiding temptation, daring ) The reader begins to wonder if anything is t 


} 


not openly to brave the secret and terrible $come of all this tiresome preluding. But my 


and defy its fearful power. If there be? pen puts off the 1 rd of an unpleasant event 
not in such weakness sufficient to humble the 5as its owner would put off the event itself. 
proudest, most aspiring spirit, then, please ¢ The heaviest sorrows are those which fall 
God, may none of us learn humility. Were) unexpectedly, or, perhaps, it is because they 
it possible once to boldly meet and overcome‘ fall unexpectedly that they seem so deeply 
an enemy, strength would be gathered for? afflictive. What we are prepared for we may 
fresh resistance and more brilliant victories;$meet with calmness if not with resignation 
but to be compelled to flee t mptation in order 2? but an unanticipated blow stuns us comple te ly 
not to fall a prey to it, to triumph over evil S Jane's trouble came without premonition. It 


only by keeping out of the way of it, is de-¢fell (to use a worn-out comparison) like a 
structive of self-respe: t, and humiliating to the > thunderbolt from a clear sky. 


last degree. One could wish for grace to con-¢ Perey had gone out of town for a day's 
front bravely the thing dreaded—tfor courage 2 recreation, an indulgence which he did not 
to venture boldly, and prudence to walk safely Soften grant himself, being one of those inces 
upon the adversary’s ground—for spiritual? sant workers who literally fulfil the command 
might to resist all evil persuasions, and van-Sto labor, and feel ill at ease of a holiday; but 
quish one’s wicked tempters, even as an angel, 2 yielding, on this sion, to wife’s persuasions 
by the power of a look, is said to put to flight 2 he joined a party of male friends who had plan- 
a legion of devils. ; ned an excursion to a country place a few miles 


Out of the reach of temptation, Allan Percy 2 distant, famous in its attractions for anglers 
fered little from his secr® infirmity; only $ and sportsmen 


t knowledge of its existence sometffmes¢ Not anticipating his return until a late 
troubled his thoughts and rendered him fear-) hour, Mrs. Per y suffered no anxiety as the 
ful that in an unguarded moment he mightSevening, which she was unaccustomed to 
yield to some sudden enticement, and fall a?spending alone, rolled away without bringing 
victim to the hidden vice that like a wild$ home the pleasure-seeker. She endeavored to 


beast seemed lying in wait for prey. He was?deaden her consciousness of the wearisome 
as one who walks upon the verge of a preci- ) time in the fascinations of a pleasant book ; 
pice, and knows that a single misstep will$ but with indifferent success; the charm for 
plunge him headlong to the rocky chasm?once failed her; either she lacked the hearty 
below; still, with a man’s assurance, he trusted § sympathy of her usual listener, or the matter 
in his strength, or rather in his vigilance to? was undeniably stupid, and needed the music 


escape all threatening dangers, and in this) of an absent voice to give it a tinge of interest 
faith had ventured to take upon himself the $ Her thoughts continually wandered from the 


keeping of another's happiness, the preserva- ( subject under discussion to the truant husband 
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opposite the observer, where he paused, look-Sup. It was a body without a soul that lay 
ing up at the house with some apparent doubt¢ there in that awful stupor ten times worse 
and hesitation, Standing so, the rays of theSthan death to the horror-stricken woman 


} 


moon fell directly upon the man’s face. < whose strength had failed to carry her out ot 
Jane's heart gave a quick leap, and then ‘sight of it. If consciousness had also failed— 
stood suddenly still. It was Percy. He was<if she could have lost her woe a moment in ob- 
mortally hurt—he was deathly sick, was her >livion!—but she was one of those unfortunates 
instantaneous thought as she fled along the¢keenly alive to’ suffering, and whose every 
passage, bounded down the stairs, and with? sense seems sharpened and intensified by pain 
hasty, trembling hands unlocked the door,$ She had so reverenced the man and leaned 
outside of which the ailing gentleman, having¢ upon his strength, that in his debasement she 
satisfied himself that this was a correct place § felt herself debased, and suffered the deepest 
to take night lodgings, was awkwardly fum- ¢ humiliation that can be suffered or conceived 
bling for the bell, which appeared to be “ not - To have looked upon his grave would not 
at home” to him. ¢have wrung her heart as did the sight of his 
‘In Heaven's name what is the matter with 2 degradation. Perhaps, had she known the 
you?” cried the frightened wife, putting forth$circumstances by which he was brought to 
her hand to assist the good man over thecsuch a plight, some tender pity would hav 
threshold. He mumbled some unintelligibleS mingled with the natural feeling of repugnaneé 
words as he availed himéelf of her proffered with which she regarded him, but her thought 
help, evidently intending them as some sortS never wondered how her trouble came; enoug 


xplanation, but his confused utterance ¢ that it was comé In the first shock of sorrow 
served only to alarm the devoted heart more> one does not qu why it is, but feels only 
deeply. To ascend the stairs she perceived that it w—it Is 

would be an impossibility, and shaking likee Percy had not broken his vow of abstinence 
one in an ague fit, and near to fainting with . through the persuasions of wine-bibbing 
her great fear, she drew him into the parlor, ? friends; these he had so long resisted that they 
where with some farther incoherent muttering“ had ceased even to move him. Bntin an in- 
} 


he reeled upon the sofa, and presently sank-herited love of drink spoke a voice #0 


away into a state of insensibility. As Jane‘ persuasive that he had perpetually to be upon 
bent down, threading her fingers through his< his guard against it, avoiding all situations and 
damp hair, and searching his face by the light > proximities in which it could make its appeal 
that streamed faintly in from the hall, his ¢ with advantage. Only his constant vigilance 
breath, like fire, touched her cheek, and theand the strengtli of his iron will had saved him 
sickness of death came over her. She staggered‘ from becoming a confirmed drunkard years be- 
back as if he had dealt her a brutal blow,. ° fore. His vigilance, his strength—had these 


shuddering, and striving to hide from her eyesSsaved him? He believed so. Was he permit 


the face whose idiotic expression she would¢ ted to fall that he might learn the folly of 
never be able to forget. She had got the truth trusting in his own prudence—his own power 
at last. The man was drunk. I know thee God knoweth. 

word is shocking. I suppose I might state? The tempter comes upon us, sometimes, un- 


the case in milder terms. I could say that he ; awares in unexpected ways, and so came he 
was somewhat intoxicated—that he had taken? >upon Percy. His watchful enemy took him, 
a glass too much—that he was overcome b 'y 5 as it were, “by stratagem. Returning from his 
the stupefying influences of strong drink ( 2 pleasure excursion, the horse he was driving 
but, to speak the unvarnished truth in unvar at eo so unmanageable through sudden 
nished language—he was drunk. That word¢ fright that all atte mpts at restraint were aban- 
tells the whole story of his shame and de- Sdoned as useless, and with the breaking of the 
gradation, loss of manhood, the temporary light vehicle to which the animal was attached, 
death of the soul, the blotting out of the Di-2he and his companion were thrown violently 


vine likeness, the reduction from a human to a Sto the ground. The latter, picking himself 


beastly state, the entire surrender of the body hastily up, and discovering that beyond a 
to an infernal crew who may freely enter in Sslight bruise or two he had sustained no injury, 
and possess. Oh, Allan Percy, where were all proceeded at once to investigate the case of 
your royal gifts of mind, and your great good- 2 Percy, who was lying in a’senseless condition a 
ness of heart in that hour? The bloated, . rod or more in advance. Upon examination 
beastly god of intemperance had drunken them ¢ itdidnot appear that he had suffered any bodily 
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words from her lips; then he lifted his head, S aversion, more wounding than the keenest 
she saw his blood-shot eyes, his swollen face,c reproaches would have been; and life alto- 
his disordered dress, and under the strong © gether so weary a burden that to be rid of it 
feeling of repulsion that came over her, shec seemed the only desirable thing, the tempta- 
turned and fled, leaving him standing as he tion to self-destruction naturally presented 
had risen, with hands deprecatingly out- ¢ < itself, and he paused unconsciously in his walk 
stretched, and lips parted to entreat forgiveness © head bent, body motionless, thought intent 
and offer explanation. Then was the timeS upon the means by which he could quietly 
when the constant heart of the wife failed toe put himself out of the way, and bury forever 
direct her, Living with her husband, hitherto, S >the crushing sense of his disgrace. Some one 

nder the perfect law of loye, acting in all< Srudely jostled him in passing; he lifted his 
ings purely from affection, she could not, on © head, looked about him; right before him 
this sudden necessity, yield to the cold, com- < yawned the door of a grog-shop, like an opex 
pulsory force of duty, and do what her heart? mouth of hell—and again his unappeasable ap- 
did not prompt. Still, then was the time for S petite clamored—why should he resist? One 











onfession, absolution, and reconciliation ; thenc transgression makes another more easy, and 
was the time for the exaction of solemn pro-§ then, he was’ so wretched—so wretched—it 
mises, the sealing of holy covenants, the speak-< might bring forgetfulness, he muttered, and- 
ing of strengthening words, the revival and iShe went in and drank. * * * soil 
yracing up of a shattered purpose and a lost $ Of the days that followed I will not weary 
hope. How much evil and suffering might¢the reader with minute dese ription. Percy 
have been prevented had the wife's action been S with the memory of that swift look of loathing 


different that morning it were impossible to¢eand disgust which he — seen in the face o 
tell; but, poor heart! she could not at onceShis wife holding bien aloof from her, did not 
adjust herself to the new relation which thise darken the doors of his home; and she, s 
swift transition from reverence to pity >utterly crushed in spirit, and yet wearing a 
brough ¢ brave front, and keeping at arms’ length the 

A groan escaped Percy's lips as the sound cf$ friends by courtesy, who seemed to have taken 
retreating feet died on his ear, but he had not< that particular season to afflict her with their 


the courage to follow and force upon her his¢ remembrance, suffered tenfold from the strug- 


insufiicient apologies, Seized with the mad desire ¢ gle to conceal her suffering, which, neverthe- 
to get away from himself, and too wretched and< less, was legibly written on her lovely coun 
reckless to think of or care for his appearance,Stenance. But it would have been a dan- 
he picked up his hat—fortunately, one of the< gerous thing to have offered her sympathy in 
kind that seem capable of carrying any amount Sthat time. Whosoever had attempted it would 
of “ bricks” and still present a respex table ap- ¢ have gained her lasting enmity. Some natures 
pearance next day—and hurriedly left the ¢ cannot endure commiseration, least of all from 
house, unobserved even by the watchful wife, ‘  officious and meddlesome persons. 
who was struggling despe rately for self-com- ° Nearly a week had passed in this indescrib- 
posure, and the necessary grace to sustain anSably wretched fashion, and to add to Mrs 
interview from which she could not help but¢ Pere y's trouble there began to crowd upon her 
shrink. ©mind the conviction that she was in some 
Walking moodily down the street in a list-< measure accountable for her husband's contin- 
less, shuffling manner, totally unlike his usual - ued absence, that the unconcealed and, for the 
firm, brave bearing, aiming at no destination, moment, uncontrollable aversion to his pres- 
and taking no heed of the familiar faces that © ence had driven him from his home, and left 
passed him, the stinging self-accusations that Shim open to temptations, which her love, had 
he had rushed forth to escape followed himcit not failed him at his need, might have 
with increasing power of torment, and with S warded off, 
every step he grew more miserable, morereck-¢ Perhaps it was from the increasing pressure 
less and abandoned. Nerves completely un- Sof this apprehension that the impulse seized 
strung by the night's dissipation ; pride utterly Sher, late one night, to go in quest of him. Al- 
humbled by his shameful fall; ambition tho- © most wild with conjec tures concerning his 
ira ve crushed by the overwhelming sense ofS strange conduct, and with self-upbraidings for 
his degradation, and the morbid feeling thatcher own share in his guilt, she started from 
he could never regain the height he had lost;Sthe watch which she had nightly kept for 
heart cut to the quick by his wife's s shuddering him since that fatal pleasure-day, (ages and 
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vis presence, and besought Him to cast out 
their devils. To the prayers that he sent up 
from t bedside of the unconscious wife thé 


M il One was not deaf; and to the solem: 


vows that he breathed there in a humble 
reverent spirit, the angels of Heaven weré 
witnesses, and compassed round about hit 





@ holy guard, a rock and tower of defens 
against te mptation. 


And so, with the return of health to body ‘ 


and mind, content abided once more with the 
isband and wife—a deeper content than either 


ud ever known, because built upon a sure! 


ME MAGAZINE 


\\ 
foundation. Whether all this suffering was 
needed to heal t his infirmity 
lraw the other trous worship, | 

2 annot tell—God knowe ut this I can 

¢ affirm, the lives of both were purer, sweet 

2 ric her, for the trial—1 externally, perhaps, 

s for they could scarcely act in stricter obedience 
to moral laws than they had done before that 

c fiery temptation and sudden fall —but within q 
was felt that inexpré le calm which is borne 

of an unfaltering faith in and reliance on the 


Divine Providence 





«LET WELL ENOUGH ALONE.” . 


BY HELEN 





Where it is only myself to su 
car uid Mrs. Burton. 


I do not 


Can t be so? Can we suffer mu 





wit t involving others in our suffering It 
may pain of body. We cannot suffer it 
alone and have those about us just as happy 
as li W ourselves were happy and serene 
Phy | pain hinders our power of action, it 


prevents our doing the good to others we 


might do, besides our suffering reacting upon 
other f there are any to care for us 
We t ourselves voluntarily with chains 





when we resign privileges that are rightfully 


r place ourselves in circumstances that 


W nder our advance in any excellence, or 


power to do good to others 


H is the case of Mrs. Burton. At the- 


her husband she was pleasantly 
situated in a comfortable home about five 
s from the city. There were twenty-five 


acres of ground attached to it, an orchard of 


fine fruit, a garden that contained, besides‘ 


tal shrubs and plants, various small 


R. CUTLER. 





not see how Mrs. Burton always had her girls ) 
do just right rhis med to be brought . 
about without any « t on her part. They 
seemed to fall int naturally wher 
they came to live w r 
So Mrs. Burton w an excellent manager 
-withal. Not on those who sometimes pass 
for such for their bustling ways, and who wis! 
their will to be law t 1round them, because 
it is their will, and not because they are anx 
‘ious for the welfare of others 
Mrs. Burton, we s ud all the appliance: 
of comfort, and s \ skilful to apply them 
ior the comlort ol ot S It was her greatest 
delight to do s ] law of kindness ruled 
her life—all around her felt its soothing, heal 
Sing influence. They basked in it as in t : 
,Sun, it retres 1 ther 8 t lew ol heaver 
It was literally an elixir to the blood 
marrow to the : 
But, as I said, M irton did not merel; ; 
Sminister to outwaz I her skill ex 
>tended beyond thi s ould counsel, guid ‘ 
fruits in their season. Her table was always>and warn. Everyone who car within the i 
sup] l with fresh vegetables in their time;@sphere of her influence was made better by it f 
shi ud a cow that furnised abundant milk 2higher, purer, nobler, more correct in outward 
1 im, hens that gave her fresh eggs < ] ; 


} 
present enjoyment, and are important to 


rs. Burton did not live merely to minister 


to the wants of the body, though she was an< 


excellent housekeeper, and everything ab 





put 
was arranged upon the best plan. The 
Ip” she had was always orderly, well 
trained, obedient. They were the wonder and 


envy of the neighboring women. They did 


‘creature comforts,” but they help < 


Sconduct. Uncons isly, in a measure they 
were modified by the purity and goodness that 


>was in her, and w reathed around her 


1 
| 
DO 





as inanimate lies take symmetrical shapes 
‘from musical sounds 


Her mind was well stored with information 
upon useful subjects. She had read and studied, 
‘and gleaned here there, yet without neg 
lecting any of the active duties of life. She 


a ’ V4 
Swas a skilful nurse 


knew how to appor 
-tion the air and the light, to prepare a nice 
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upon the highest good. 
nt well for a time. 


all thought, to have mother with 
it was so pleasant to the children to 


grandma there. 


kind offices for them, she directed them 
unsel, her taste and judgment were 


ruldes, 


{ not remain so always. 


The girls of ten or twelve, became 


ng iad 
) 


i 
ward, and had ways of their own. Grand 


nfluence waned. In one instance another 


ve came into the house, a cousin (it was 
house of one of her sons), to whom 

a's influence was repugnant, and she 

to lessen it. She succeeded. It seemed 
ange, but such things are. If one was 


t grandma’s way, but Cousin Alice's 


lopted. She succeeded by a sort of will 


s many people do, without much moral 


tal power, or any great degree of in 
nce She swayed others to her will, 


real 
Mrs. Burton 


it was her will, fr 
sight or desire for their good. 


not m any 


from contention, and she gradually 


irew her efforts for the good of others, 


suggestions for their good. Her popularity 


her t 


lling off of the qualitie 


er power decreased, even with 


without any fa 


n 


1 once produced them. § 


] o she gradu 
scended from her high place as director 
lestinies of others, and it was taken by 
of others so 


who had not the interest 
at heart, and were not so well qualified 
te 16. 
she began to reflect whether she had 
le a misstep—whether it tor 
rectify it. Would it not have been 
Florence if she had kept her own 


} 
» late 


was 


Florence had a permanent home with 
ter, who had only one child, a son nearly 
She had “advantages,” as they are 
10t 


her own home, but was she as happy? 


of society, that she could have 
s question weighed heavily upon her 
Had she not resigned a true 


9 


r now. 
i for an apparent one? Had she not given 
wn fullest freedom and that of her daugh- 
for a dwarfed and constrained position, 
could not assume her true height 
1 proportions, where, perhaps, her daughter 
1 not attain hers? 

had not long to reflect or decide upon a 

urse 


irs 


it out of her power. 


of action. An event occurred which 


Her son failed. Her 


8S HOME 
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It was so delight- 


She was always doing 


Dissatisfaction 


ies of fifteen or eighteen, and were 


MAGAZIN 


it, like many others that are not?money went with his « 
now, and with all her firmr 


she was almost des] 


ence she fe ared m gt, I 


cheered her mother, 
by this change. | 
love she bore her m 


) 
80 [ 


Great wealth does 
true trit 
duced to a state of d 
tive affluence, 


ness, 1s as 
is a & 
loss of prestige in +} 
for the power of 
the 


others. 


us, galling sens 
Flore nce 
to have an uncomm 


kept 


I 


) 
condition, she 


the hopeful view she 


his a} | 


mother need not des} 


assumed—t 


It was never know: 


misfortune occurred 


Florence began to 


sank into a low r 

or care seeme 1 to 

She never com 
mae 

lower. Then 





for her 
thrown away, sh 
if 
shades, drink ol 


revive she 
and partake of its 
But it 
the sar 


sure. 
it was not 


probably, at any rat 


home of hers 
Florence died 


and left her mother's | 


came a sad, dispir 


from active duties, that 


her powers, they dr 
fering were traced uj 
is only myself to s 


said to a friend But 


entailed much suffer 
? She had put 


good to others in the 


loss 


Was not 


her children, but she ce 
her plans for the goo 
not even minister to th 


her in her own way 
Others ruled. 
or piecemé al 


SS} 


Wr 


and she could 


aia n 


her bitter feelings, an 


doing 


grow pale 


old home, t 


once be carried 


treated unkin 


Ww 


must do things 


now cr 
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YY YY YY" 
ywn. She was helpless 
1ess and equal poise, 
lent It was for Flor 
most 
»t seem much affected 


But Florence 


ild it be that the great 


her to suppress 


rer, led 


i gave her power to do 


not always bring hip 


ly re 


ye sudden 
ndence lrom compara 
Not for the 


es of the world, but 


i slamity 


good that is taken from 
to 


repine, she seemed 


being a burden 


erfulness in her new 
her mother’s spirits by 
Was 


her 


k of things 
pefulness, that 
ion her account? 
it not long after this 
many W eeks even— 
and weak, she 
is fever. No medicine 
ive any effect upon her. 
it sank 
had a wild longing 


had lost, 


ight. Florence would 


lower and 


into its 
pure water there, 
she felt 


nto strange hands, 


res no 


fruits, 


t had been once, 
it could never more be a 
bright summer time 


t desolate She be- 


Par 
1 old 


Cut off 
ll scope for 


woman. 
ufforded fu 
i Deep lines of suf 
‘Where it 

I do not« are,” she 
had not her suffering 


her face. 


others—much 


hg upon 


t of 


her power to do 
She 


y in the families of 


egree she used to. 


ld not carry out there 
i of She could 


needs of those around 


others. 


h was the best way. 


by halves, 


z passe 1 under her eyes, 


ish it, she could not 
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champion the weak, 
















always done, for there are wrongs in social ( always r hers n t rutl 
a and domestic life that pass unnoticed that >and justice, and ; é 3 y 
a work more harm than many glaring evils ,as great. She won love, t for she ild act 

that employ t philanthropist He is t herself, harmoniously, in her own sphere, and 





works 














Ul worid, he does. in putting i thi wer to do g 1 away 
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much contempt as pit; nswered, with a display of teeth that looked dan 
“The world hasn't used him very well,” re-¢gerous. “Y¥ fine gentlemen at the State Capitol 
re marked a gentleman who was standing near. progress wonderfully. You would think every 
. “Cant!” ejaculated Mr. Steele. He was a blunt, ? rascal of them over head and ears in debt 
; rough man, whom gold—he was worth over a ji Why s 
lion of d could not polish. “The world ‘‘Humph! Don’t they legislate for the bens 
uses no one ill. It is from men’s abuse of whatSof debtors, and against creditors? Every new 
é the world offers them that their bad fortune comes. (law is a blow at property, and renders it less 
F. I started even with Hay, and there was a time in 5 secure 
our lives when he shot ahead of me. But he is Mr. Steele was on his hobby, and it ran away 
; one of the kind that stumbles. He ran well, butS with him. We shall not weary ourselves nor the 
z didn't look to hi Like the old philosopher, > readers by following. There is another object in 
P while intent he fell into a ditch. He(view. Let us get a little nearer to this Mr. Hay 
had too many notions in his head. Tried to be a >this miserable, out at the elbow, down at the | 
man of taste as well as a man of business. Was“ poor devil,” millionaire pronounced hit 
fond of looking after the public weal, to the neg- >and see how the case really stands. He has not 
3 lect of private weal. Thirty years ago, I told him ¢ been a successful man, so far as business is 
J he was a fool for all this, and prophesied that he )cerned. Somehow, it always went wrong Ww 
4q would come out at the little end of the horn. But¢him. Those who looked on and saw his manner 
he shrugged his shoulders, saying that there were $ of conducting business—shrewd, calculating men 
two ways to success in the world; and that while ¢ of the world, we mean—were at no loss touching 
I travelled my way, he would keep to his. You ‘$the causes of his misfortunes. There were causes, 
see to what the two ways have brought us.” however, lying too deep for their eyes. He meant 





ends were honest and honora 








And Mr. Steele spread himself with the air of aSwell. Al 





man who felt large and comf 





ortable. He was no sluggard—no idler. He brought 




























“ Poor devil!” he added, after a pause, rec active mind into everything he undert But 

again to the person about whom he had been s] there was always some defect of ca at t 

ing. “I cannot but pity him. He looks com-< some combination of circumstances, that wrought 
pletely down at the heel, and out at the elbows. 5 adversely to his sts. If he happened to have 

4 What a miserable life he must lead! Why don’t< an « ck of certa goods, prices were almost 
such people die and be done with it?” sure to fall. This occurred in two instances where 

“ Mr. Hay is an upright and an honorable man,” ¢ Mr. Steele, then in the same business, had scarcely 






said the person with whom Mr. Steele was con-* any stock of the suddenly depreciated article. He 





ild be a fall, and 





versing. knew, so he said, that there we 








“ Perhaps he is,” was the sneering retort. “And -~so had his shelves cleared. This might have been 





yet I have one or two pieces of paper, with his > so At any rate, Mr. Steele took credit to himself, 
3 I pay ) 








promise to pay attache which the notary dis-« and sneered at his unfortunate neighbor 





} 


honored years ago. I should not think much of So it went with Mr. Hay. He had life, will, 





my honor if such things stood against me. But energy He ran with the rest, but was of those 


’ 





different men have different ideas on these sub-~- who stumbled often. At sixty he was down, and 





jects. I belong to the old school, and call thin too exhausted and weak to struggle up again. 








by old names.” “One of the miserables!” Our friend, the man 
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of millions, would agree with you. But the human S wealth, except as the means of doing justly. 
mind is a wonderful thing, and wonderfully re-¢ Faithfully, when there was strength for work, did 
lated. A spiritual organism, drawing its life from ; I use all my powers. The money | sought did not 
sources ubove the visible and material, it is in thec come. Had it rewarded my efforts, I would have 
perpetual effort to build for itself a dwelling ofS used it in the payment of debts. Now, the strug- 
other substance than wood or stone. It does not? gle is over. I am broken and wasted, through ex 
dwell, except fitfully and unrestingly, with the‘ cessive effort, before the natural time; and I have 
body in material places; but is forever going out ¢ bowed my head patiently to what is inevitable. As 
and seeking to surround itself with things of a% for losses to others through me, I may have been 
different nature—not of the flesh, but of the spirit—¢ used as an instrument for their discipline. Man 
grovelling and mean, or pure and exalted, accord- Srarely turns from the world to higher and better 
ing as the quality of the life may be. These are, things except after losses, misfortunes or afflic 
the surroundings—these are the possessions—that,¢ tions. If I purposed right in my dealings with 
after all, make men miserable or happy. They do’ men, and yet wrought them injury through error 
10t depend on wealth or poverty ; on high position < of judgment, or disaster, no responsibility rests 
in the world, or on low position. They depend with me. I was but the agent of an all-wise 
alone on the good or evil quality of the soul. ¢ Providence, and the very losses that were sus- 
Let us look in upon Mr. Hay. We find him in‘ tained through me, may have been good to them 
a very humble dwelling—a broken-down old man ;C instead of evil. This, at least, is my philosopby. 
broken in body, but not in mind. He looks up asSI have tried to keep my heart right; and now, 
we enter, and a quiet smile wreathes itself about? when my steps are slow and feeble, and my shadow 
his lips. His eyes are calm and deep—full of S lengthens eastward, I am not in trouble as some 
thought and feeling. That old lady, busied in > men are who have great possessions.” 
household work, is his wife. How neat .is every- , “Where are your children ?” 
thing, and how orderly; yet the furniture is scant > “ Absent, yet present in love,” he said, with a 
and poor. What a sphere of peace and tranquillity ‘ beaming smile. “ We have two sons, living in a 
pervades the apartment! And this is the poor $ distant city, clerks, receiving only moderate sala- 
devil! one of the miserables! 


SN 


ries. They do not forget us in our old and weak 
“ The world has been rather hard with you, Mr. ¢ days. They make us independent of the world.” 


Hay,” I remarked. 2 © And you are not idl 


A ¢ 


? In what respect?” The look S “Tdle! oh, no. While I have any strength or 
and tone of surprise are sincere. >skill, I shall do something. To be idle is to be 

“Tn leaving you, after so many years of vigor-“ wretched. It is when engaged in useful work that 
ous and useful effort, cast like a wreck on the shore. . we stand nearest to heavenly influences—the only 


“Hard with me 


Poverty, in old age, is hard to bear.” < source of contentment.” 

“T do not find it so, All my bodily wants are 9 One of the miserables! Ohno. Mr. Steele was 
supplied. I have food and clothing. I have ac in error. There is still something better for Mr. 
house to dwell in. He that feedeth the ravens willS Hay than to die and be done with it. We must 
not forget me. The world has no power over me look elsewhere for the wretched man—for him to 
for good or ill, if I choose to be independent of the S whom life at three score years has proved a failure. 
world. Man proposes, God disposes, The all- S What of our millionaire? How is it, reaily, with 
wise and all-merciful has us in His keeping, and< him? Wealth stands on the outside of aman. It 
if our hearts are right towards Him, we need ask“ is no part of him—is only adjoined. Peace, joy, 
nothing of the world.” «satisfaction is from within—penetrates and per- 
” is remarked, “that,S vades the soul by an interior way. It enters by 


} 


through misfortune, we get in arrears with the¢ no golden key from the worldly side. So it is fair 


” 


“ But it sometimes happens, 
world—so far in arrears as to be debtors hopelessly.“ to conclude that Mr. Steele is not happy because 
What then? Can we say that we are independent; he is rich. An hour after his expression of con- 


of the world?” 


“That is, of men in the world.” 


temptuous pity for Mr. Hay, a letter was placed in 
€ . . 
chis hands. It came from a son-in-law, who was 


"Te." Cenjoying himself, with his giddy young wife, in 
“ Who stand to us on the creditor side?” Italy, at Mr. Steele's expense, After speaking of 
“Yes.” < the health of himself and companion, and making 
There came a slight flush into his pale face.S a few general observations on the picture galleries 
This was touching the quick. He answered— ¢ of Florence, the writer touched a subject that sent 


“We must be right with ourselves and God. If ‘the blood leaping in fiery thrills along the old 
there was even a latent purpose to defraud, that? man’s veins. Starting up, with a face hot and 
must be deeply repented. If the ends were just,¢ pale by sudden transitions, he dashed the letter 
errors and misfortunes do not condemn us in theS upon the floor, and crushed it under his feet. A 
eyes of Him who sees the heart; and we shouldc bitter imprecation came, frothing, from his lips. 
not be troubled about what cannot be helpled. AsS What does it mean? This, and no more: The 
it now stands with me, I have no strong desire for? son-in-law, who had taken the daughter for the 
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sake of her anticipated inheritance, was growing 
impatient about the gold. He wanted the fortune 
The former might be enjoyed ; 


as well as the wife. ; 
Super 





88 Ca 





as to the latter, it was a hop 


ficial, weak, bad tempered, and used to every kind 





of indulgence, she was in all ways fitte lt make 
aman miserable. To this end she had been th 
roughly accomplished, and she was d redit 


to her education. If there had been no money in 


the case, her unprincipled young h isband would 


not have hesitated an hour on the question of 


throwing her aside as a worthless thing. The 
s share of the 


dross was his, and now he wanted hi 


his desire 


gold. So he hinted, in no covert terms, 

that Mr. Steele would, instead waiting until his 
will wrought a division of property, set off his 
daughter's portion now To a man of Mr. Steele’ 
views and temperament, this was felt @s an im 


pertinence and an outrage 
‘T’ll eut the rascal off with a dollar!” he ex 
fur 


claimed, as he ned about his office, 


happened to be alone. While yet in the fe 





this excitement, the scuffling of feet, and the sound 
f angry voices, were heard in tl passage; and 
in a few moments afterwards a crowd broke i 


upon him, foremost among which was his only 


son, scarcely twenty years of age, in the 


a policeman. The young man’s collar was tort 
open, his clothes were in disorder, and there was 
a slight wound on his forehead, from whi i 


was oozing. It soon appeared that, while part 


intoxicated, he had insulted a lady in the street 


and been knocked down by her husband, who st 
sequently called a policeman, and delivered the 


culprit into his hands. Young Steele being knowr 


to the officer, was brought in to his father. As 
soon as the case and its requirements were ut r 


stood, Mr. Steele 
»d his 


once, where 


sent for a carriage, and accon 


son, still in custody, to the mayor's 





bail was given for an appe 
answer for this drunken assauli. Then the ur 

happy father was driven home with his disgraced 
boy, whom excitement had sobered. There was 


bitter, unreasoning assault on the 





angry reply on the other. So, when father and 
son reached their palace-like dwelling, they entered 


in stormy contention, filling the house with sorrow 


and discord. 
The mother, not waiting to get at the whole trutl 
involved, but only seeing that 


whose faults she was blind, was in angry conten 





tion with his father, ranged herself on his side, and 
being a woman who possessed in a large measure 
the gift of language, thrust in her sharp, quick, 
flashing weapon, and actually drove, under a sense 
of mad discomfiture, her husband from the house 
In other words, unable to meet and hurl back her 
voluble invectives, he turned from her and went 
out, going to his office, and feeling sick, weak and 
rome in by the 


disheartened. A few letters had 


last mail. One was from a married daughter, re 


siding at the West. He knew the handwriting on 


RMONS. 





the envelope, and broke the seal ner 
late, the letters of this daughter had brought pain 
instead of pleasure. 

“Dear Farner,” she wrote, abruptly 
ean’t live with John any 


is dreadful. Last night 


ng, and | 


is abuse of me 
His abuse of 1 








nger 
he actually caught me by the hair and dragged 
me across the room! His temper is horrible. It’s 
killing me. I’ve fallen away to a mere shadow. 
You don't know what a life I have been ing 
I’ve never told you half, for it would o have 





But I can’t and I wont stand it any 








longer The fact is, dear father, I’ve left him, and 
am now at a friend's house. Send me some money. 
I shall apply for a divorce. But, ther 

ppose t and you'll have t buy | 
never loved m«¢ It was only for t 

ped t tain that he married m¢ Such a life 
as we have i! Oh, dear It makes me shudder 
tot nk of Write to me und say what I 
1 I so wretched! He take fifty thousand 
i rs, I’m sure, and let the divorce eome off 





awver, and he’s drawing up all the papers Shall 
I come home at once? Perhaps I'd better stay 
here, unt the se comes up. Send me some 


ney, please: a thousand dollars. Don’t worry 


mother about this. Keep it to yourself, and [’ll 
write her in a few days. Your loving daughter, 
ELLEN 

Mr. Steele bowed his head with a groan anda 


shiver upon the table before which he was seat« 

ly gray ha s Ww yy aowl n sorrow ne 
mur red fting himse with a slow, weary 
mot That it sl lecome tothis! That my 
} en § Id prove to me a « se instead of a 
blessing It is not enough that they trouble me 
in a tl und ways by their perversity and ex- 
travagance; now disgrace must be added! AndI 
am coolly asked to bribe a mean, heartless adven 
turer with fifty thousand d at my daughter 





usand! It will be 


hundred thou- 


Fifty th 


demand a 


terness 


bowed his head, groaning in bi 





miserables! Have 
reader ! There are many ! ch poor devils in the 
them 
The case of 


hairs go down in 


world, and here is one of 


} 


such 18 


but you cannot help them. 


nearly hopeless. Their gray 


sorrow, and they fill unhonored graves. __‘T. s. a. 


The celebrated Boerhaave, who had many ene- 


mies, used to say that he never thought it necessary 
“They are sparks,” 


to their calumnies. 


said he, “ which, if you do not blow them, will g 





The surest method against scan- 





out of themselves. 





dal is to live it down by perseverance in well-doing, 
and by prayer to God, that He would cure the dis- 


’ tempered mind of those who traduce and injure us.” 
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QUESTS, OR TALKS WITH HECTOR. 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 

“What an awful long sigh, Dorah !” 
looking up from the Latin exercise he was care- 


said Jerry, 


fully turning into a mould of fireside Saxon. 


I glanced up from my book, Ruskin's Ethics of 


the Dust, which Cousin Hector had brought me, af- 
ter extracting a promise that I would read it over 
three times, and reading, with him, means study. 
“ You can’t get all the marrow out of it unless you 
stick to it like a baby to its bottle,” just one of 
his quaint, funny speeches, you know. 

“Sigh! I should think you did some. Is the 
book dry as saw-dust?’’ said Jerry, running his 
pencil through his hair. 

“Ah, it wasn’t that, though there are passages 
that make one’s thoughts hold still over them a 
long time, but it’s a line or two here that just made 
me feel badly, because it’s so true I s'pose, and I 
wish it wasn't.” 

“ What's the line? 

“ This is all, ‘No road to any good knowledge is 


wholly among the lilies and the grass. There is 
” 


Let's have it,” said Jerry. 


rough climbing to be done always!’ 

“ That's a fact,” said Jerry. “ But, I don’t see 
the use of caving in like that over it. Just go 
where the road takes you, I say, if it is up among 
the rocks and brambles. I didn’t s’pose such a 
little spectre as that would frighten you, Dolly.” 

“Tt wouldn’t always, perhaps, Jerry ; but some- 
how, just at that moment it came over me with 
dreadful force that one could never get any know- 
ledge worth having, ‘good knowledge,’ as Ruskin 
calls it, without toil or painstaking; never plea- 
santly, easily, idly; and that all one’s life there 
had got to be the same hard, tiresome road to 
cdimb, the same girding one’s self for the steep 
places, the going ovér the flint and the pebbles, when 
it’s somuch pleasanter to keep down among the 
dew and the lilies and the grasses. It sort of takes 
one’s breath away to think of it.” 

“ And you've only seen one side of the truth, too, 
Dolly, and that not its deepest and truest one,” 
said a voice just behind me. 

“Oh, Hector! how much have you heard of 
what I said ?” turning square round on him. 

“ Quite enough to get the gist of your meaning. 
If you hadn’t been quite so deep in your theme 
you would have heard the movement of the door- 
knob as I came in. Then I was arrested and 


turned ‘ eavesdropper.’’ 

“Don’t give yourself that hateful name even in 
play, Hector,” as he took a seat on the lounge by 
my side, and twirled his straw hat around with 
his thumb and forefinger. 
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«out of the question. 


ar 





TREASURY. 





¢ He smiled down on me. “If T should ran 
2 away from the name that would be the very best 
proof that I deserved it.” 

“ Ah, well, keep it in that case. But to come 
back to our subject, what do you mean about my 
seeing only one side of the passage, and that not 
its best and deepest one! The meaning seems 
plain enough to me.” 

“Does it? Let me try and see how deep down 
your sounding line has gone. What does Ruskin 
mean by knowledge ?” 

“Why, what everybody else does, I suppose. 
Learning, development, education.” 

Hector shook his head. “ That’s only a very 
limited and superficial view of the meaning.” 

All this time brother Jerry was listening by the 
table, absently tumbling his hair with his pen- 
handle. 

“Well, then, don’t tease me, please, Heetor. 
Just turn that side round so I can see it.” 

“T think Ruskin must have meant that know- 
ledge of the heart and soul, which we can only 
ftentimes the hardest 


learn by living, which is 
way of learning, and which is as much better and 
dge as the heart and 





truer than any brain knowl: 

soul are more than the mind.” 
“Oh, yes! I see now. And that 

knowledge require the rough climbing too?” 

hard, rough climb- 


does sort of 

“Yes, more than the other ; 
ing and straining of soul and heart. There are 
places where not only no grasses creep, nor lilies 
bloom to hold the figure, but where there are only 
rocks, steep, sharp, desolate, like the slopes of 
Mount Washington, where, you know, even the 
palest mosses cannot cling.” 

“ Ah, Hector, you make life seem terribly hard— 
it fairly frightens one!” 

Again he smiled down on me, his smile strong, 
fearless, radiant. ‘I think,” he said, “that all 
who have climbed the roughnesses of the road will 
bear witness though the steep places may have 
worn, and the sharp rocks have bruised them, that 
the knowledge pays when it is found—when it is 
found !” 

I suppose you think Hector must be an old man 
by his talk, for that seems the very yuintessence of 
long experience and wisdom. But he is only five 
years older than Jerry, and Jerry is sixteen, while 
I am two years behind my brother. 

As for describing Cousin Hector that is quite 
There are no words that fit 
him. He seems to me incomparable in every re- 
spect. You would think, to hear him talk some- 
times, that he was an embodiment of the wisdom 
and gravity that comes with nobly used years, and 
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my 
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then he is playful and frolicsome as a ehild, full of 


jests and flashes of sharp wit 


q 


plays along his talk, pleasant and harmless as 


summer lightning. 
“a child will make 


a childlike man,” and they say that each of these 


[I have read somewhere that 
names suit equally well different periods of Hee 
tor’s life. He His 
died in his infancy, and all his boyhood had to be 


was a delicate child. mother 


used, as mamma in laying a foundation 


says, 


ugh for his youth to build on. 


strong en 


Life and death had a hard pull together f 


but gymnastics and all sorts of out-door lift 


and exercise just brought him through. He is 





1 now, though he hard}; 


robust en 
even under the tan which he earned in a jo 


to California by the overland route. 


I cannot tell you, as I said, anything of 


sweetness that inwrought 


strength and seem 
the very fibre of his character, and that make of it 
that noble and lovely thing which it is. 

I think, sometimes, that the one grace which 


informs Cousin Hector’s whole nature is his beau 


faith apd trust. To Hector God seems rea 








hose presence he is : 


persor 






nscious, and the thought of whom is a perpetual 


gladness and delight to his soul. He is good, with 


a real, vital, hearty goodness which you fee 
while he himself seems entirely uncons is 
generous of means, and time, and serv r 


others, and of their faults pitiful and palliating 
where to be this is not weakness and sin. 
You will th 


and tl I see him through the fourteen-years 1 


nk I am making a hero of my cousir 





prisms of imaginative fancy. They say our idols 





lown from 





tendency to tumble 
years gather over them I 
be, and I do not 
his faults, but | 
are, if they are know! 





at may 





sctor has 


know that whatsoever these 





to him, they are sorely repented of, and t 
strives daily to overcome them. 

But I have slipped away from our talk, and 
must come back to it with a jerk. Jerry put in 
just at this point 





“ Those stories of the old knights setting out on 
juests enjoined upon them by their lady-loves 
always stir me with what high hearts lofty 


courage they started off, and yet they had not 


only rough climbing and bitter perile to en 
counter, hard battling for life before 
and lilies in 


them—something but grasses 


quest !” 
“That's true; and whether we will or not, we're 


all like the 


< 


old knights, going through the 
on some ‘ quest.’”’ 

“‘ All—everybody, Hector?” I asked. 
“ All—everyhod 


shall find the life or death of the soul.” 


mousie—a quest in which we 





“But what are 


some of these quests on whic 
all men and women have started ?” 


“They are legion. I think ‘Gold’ numbers the 








and humor, that 





ra’ 7 


Lit i 


REASURY. ) 





Ambition has a 


But 
a host, and Display another, 


largest array of followers. 
and Fame an- 
other.” 


‘“ But all those are bad quests, Hector, and the 


] ] +] 


were brave and loyal gentle 


true knights of old 
men, and never set on any but high and honorable 


service, 
Not the true knights—neither do those of t 
‘“‘ But what are 


some of the g 


ghts set out after now ?”’ 





the true kni 


“Liberty for all men,” answered Hector, 
solemnly. “ To raise up the lowly, to break down 
the strongholds of pride, and prejudice, and of 


owledge to darkened souls, and 


istice, peace and happiness to all man and wo- 
mankind.’ 

Oh, Heet that is more beautiful than all the 
juest f the 1 knights for the sake of those fair 
es, when they sat out in glittering armor, w 
helm and sor, cuirass and sword, and lance in 
rest. It stirs one’s t il, as Jerry says, to think 

t, but after all ours is the best.” 
[ think s—the invisible warfare—grander 
i noble the sight of angels than the l 
visib] € 
“And what a quaint, funny idea, that we are 
ill knights, wandering through the world on some 
juest in this plain, broad daylight nineteenth 
century. I like it, though.” 
Again that smile of Hector’s—a very rain of 
ght upon my face. 
‘Oh, Hector, you are not the son of Priam, but 
you have something of the brave, ber« soul of 
the 1 warr ut you.” 


He set his hat on my head. It was so large 


ered my eyes. 








*Let us end all this k by going out in the 
garden on a ‘quest’ for flowers, r heliotrope, 
and ‘simple pansies,’”’ he said 

But I haven’t found out yet what that greater 
juest is, my life one, you know, Hector. It begins 
t k solemn.” 


very day with a pure, honest, loving 


soul, and do not despise it because it is small 
and lies in everyday work and duties. Comea g 
. ; 

Je 





Work anv Pray.—A man who is very rich now 
when he was a boy. Wher 


T r 


t his riches, he replied 





never to play till my work was finish 
ver to spend money till I had earned it. If 
I had but half i 


at the 


an hour’s work to do in a day, I 


1 first thing, and in half an hour. 
And after this I was allowed to play, and I could 
then play with much more pleasure than if I had 
the thought of an unfinished task before my mind. 
I early formed the habit of doing everything in its 
time, and it soon became perfectly easy to do so. 


It is to this habit I owe my prosperity.” 
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EVENINGS WITH THE 


RAIN IN SUMMER 
BY H. W,. LONGPELLOW. 
How beautiful is the rain! 
After the dust and heat 
In the broad and fiery street, 
In the narrow lane,— 
How beautiful is the rain! 


How it clatters along the roofs, 
Like the tramp of hoofs! 
How it gushes and struggles out 


From the throat of the overflowing spout! 


Across the window pane 
It pours and pours; 
And swift and wide 
With a muddy tide, 
Like a river down the gutter roars 
The rain, the welcome rain 
The sick man from his chamber looks 
At the twisted brooks; 
He can feel the cool 
Breath of each little pool, 
His fevered brain 
Grows calm again, 
And he breathes a blessing on the rain 
From the neighboring scho 
Come the boys, 
With more than their wonted 
And commotion; 
And down the wet streets 


Sail their mimic fleets, 
rill the treacherous pool 


ng 


Engulfs them in its whirli 
And turbulent ocean 

In the country on every side, 

Where far and wide, 


Like a leopard’s tawny and spotted hide, 
Stretches the plain, 
lo the dry grass and the drier grain 


How welcome is the rain! 


In the furrowed land 
The toilsome and patient oxen stand; 
Lifting the yoke-encumbered head, 
With their dilated nostrils spread, 
rhey silently inhale 
The clover-scented gale, 
And the vapors that arise 


From the well-watered and smoking soil; 
For this rest in the furrow after toil 
rheir large and lustrous eyes 
Seem to thank the Lord, 
More than Man’s spoken word 


Near at hand, 
From under the sheltering trees, 
rhe farmer sees 
His pastures and his fields of grain," 
As they bend their tops 
To the numberless beating drops 
Of the incessant rain. 
He counts it as no sin 
That he sees therein 
Only his own thrift and gain. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


WOMAN’S DRESS. > “We must admit that the acquisition of skill in 


We hear numberless tirades every day of our< the art of dressing well is not the highest object in 


lives against woman’s dress, ridicule of this or) life which a woman can put befote her; and we 
that fashion, and general denunciations of the sex 2 join in the feeling of contempt which is justly felt 
for their love of finery and display. In this state by the stronger minded of the sex for those whose 
of things it is quite refreshing to hear a sensible 2 thoughts and time are spent entirely in the array 
talk upon the other side of the question such as anSing and beautifying of their charming persons. 
English periodical has given us under the heading 


The satire is not too strong which represents such 
“ The Duty of Dressing Well.” 


Sa woman as, with her latest breath, giving direc 
“If it be true, as Polonius hath it, that ‘the 2 tions for lessening the frightfulness of her dead 

apparel oft proclaims the man,’ it is even more< body. 

true that the apparel most certainly indicates the) “On the other hand, many women are careless 


manner of woman who wears it. The style of¢ about their dress to a degree which we might al- 


dress adopted and retained by any one—man orS most designate as culpable. 
¢ 


women—is as characteristic as the most distinctive? “So high an authority as Ruskin has recently told 


us that it is the duty of every woman to be pretty, 


to be accomplished, and to cook well, Leaving out 
women—at least among ourselves at theSof present consideration the two latter require- 


of personal habits. This is, however, even more 
true of women than of men, inasmuch as the cloth 
ing of 
present day—allows considerable room for the in- 2 ments, we think that the duty of being pretty or 
dulgence of individual tastes and peculiarities. S looking well includes that of dressing well. We do 

Dressing oneself is.a very different thing from 9 not at all agree with the dictum that ‘ beauty un- 
merely providing oneself with clothing. Clothing < adorned is adorned the most.’ A lovely woman is 
oneself is a mere act of covering up one’s body >rendered more beautiful by be ing surrounded by 


from the influence of the weather, and may be ac becoming accessories of dress, and a plain woman 


>may make herself charming even to the eye by 


but dressing ¢ skilful adornment. 
is an art, which the best is made not only of all 


the materials employed, but of the 


complished by the leaves of plants or the skins of 
animals, as well as in any other way ; 


“Every woman will admit that it is her duty to 
person who is¢ render herself as pleasing as possible to the per- 
the subject of the artist’s endeavors—it is an artS sons with whom she ordinarily associates, Every 
whose highest praise is, that its supreme exertions 2 one will also allow that a well-dressed woman is a 
shall appear as if they had cost but little effort. Smore pleasing object than an ill-dressed one—other 


“Any woman can clothe herself; that involves 2 matters being equal. From which statements it 
very little thought or trouble. 


But it is not every § follows necessarily, that to be as well-dressed as 
s ¢ . : 

woman who can dress well, though, most certainly, ? possible is a duty incumbent on every woman— 

every woman is under an.obligation to endeavor 4 which has to be demonstrated. 


to do so, 2 “* But,’ we hear some one say, ‘to dress well 


“We believe that many women are utterly un-¢ requires taste, and we have none.’ Lamentable 
conscious of their duty in this respect; indeed, we 5 confession ! unfortunately too often founded on 
may go farther, and say that many women ap 2 truth. 
parently do not look on dressing well as a duty atS “But really, after all, to dress well is less a mat- 


yute termed taste than 
many estimable persons there may not‘ an affair of good common sense and some attention 
lurk a suspicion, that to devote any attention toto detail and the fitness of things. 
dressing as an art is a species of minor sin, 


all. Nay, we are not quite certain that in the 
min t 


ter of that mysterious att 


For dress to fit 
We S accurately and to be scrupulously well made, vo be 
retain a very vivid recollection of having the effu- S suitable in color and material to the person and 
sion of ovr childish joy in new clothes perempt- Q condition of its wearer, not to jar on one’s nerves 
orily stopped by the statement that 

‘The art of dress did ne'er begin 

Till Eve, our mother, learned to sin.’ 


Poor Eve! 


2 by discords of color or incompleteness of detail or 
¢ unfitness of circumstances, is quite possible to 
Severy woman in the world who will give a little 
P A 


What a multitude of ill effects resulted ¢ attention to the matter. And it is one worth atten- 


from her one disobedience; though we hardlyStion. Many estimable women, from a want of care 


think that the Paradisaical condition of clothing ¢ about dress, lose much of their power over those 
would have been compatible with the peopling of S younger persons whom they desire to influence, 
all regions of the earth, even had the Paradisaical 2 More than that, they bring unmerited obloquy 
condition of innocence been retained. 


Supon themselves and their own sensible pursuits 
(98) 
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because they have thought matters of detail in 
dress beneath their notice. O! the scientific wo 
men we have seen, and the philanthropic women! 
and the educational women !—dressed so as to be 
a “caution” to all observers not to follow in their 
footsteps if they wished to be regarded with ad 
miration. The folly of this neglest of dress is as 
great as is that of attending too much to it. One 
of the most intellectual women we ever knew saw 
clearly the evils resulting from this want of care 
about appearance, and made aconscientious duty 
of always attending to matters of dress most 
rigorously. As a result, she was always so well 
dressed that nobody who was not of her acquaint 
ance ever suspected her of being more clever than 
any ordinary lady. Attention to dressing well 
has sometimes a positive good effect on others. We 
have heard it said that Miss Marsh, so well known 
for her philanthropic labors among the navvies, 
made a point of appearing at their evening meet 
ings in sueh a dress as she would have worn in her 
own drawing-room. She considered that to allow 
these men to see a well dressed lady was to offer 
them one means of obtaining a refined and eleva 
ted notion of a woman’s possible surroundings. 

Of course such motives would not influence 
every one, nor need they do s0, Some women, we 
are aware, because of their innate grace and taste, 
will dress well and look well under any circum 
stances. We have seen even Sisters of Mercy 
wearing their robes “ with a diflerence,” though it 
may be a tax upon our readers’ credulity to ask 
them to believe it. Some women will, of course, 
find more difficulty than others in making the 
best of themselves; but all may do it; and we 
have endeavored to show some cause why all ought 


to do it. 


N BELONGING TO OUR 
“HOME CIRCLE.” 


BY FLORENCE FANE, 





How do you do, little friends ? Come, I want to get 
acquainted with you. Can you leave skating Char 


lie, Willie, Fannie, Lizzie and Minnie? And you 


your coasting, Harrie, Georgie, Johnnie, and Fred 
You have not had a very long time since schoo! 


for your sports lL know, but it 


is almost bedtime 


for little Jennie, Lucy and Herbert, and I want to 


see you all together for a few moments, so gather 
around closely, black eyes, blue eyes and hazel, 
chestnut eurls, auburn ringlets, brown braids, and 
flaxen locks, come all of you; you little wee ones 
oan sit, one, yes, two, I guess, in my lap, and 
you, little Frank and Nellie, can lean on my 
shoulders if you like, and are afraid those taller 
ones will get all the talk. It will be no great 
matter if you should hit my waterfall, or jam my 
collar, you will not ruffle my temper—it takes 
grown people to do that. 

But I suppose you would like to know who is 
talking so glibly to you; well, I do not see any- 





HOME 









CIRCLE. 








be 


father or mother, they could not do it, for they 


uly to introduce me, and if I should call your 


don't know who I am any more than you, so I 
must tell you myself. If I were to leave a card 
for your mother or older sister, it would read thus 
Miss Florence Fane, Mapledell. But to 


Cousin Florrie, that’s all, that is if you would like 


you I am 


me for @ cousin. 

But where is Mapledell? Perhaps you who 
study geography do not remember seeing it on the 
map, well, you need not look, for it is such a small 
place I do not believe it is put down. But I will 
try to give you some idea of how it looks. Just 


suppose yourself standing on the rim 


a large 
basin, do not be afraid, it will not break if ever s0 
many of you should climb up there, for it is not 
made of china or I oreelain, or even of tin, so there 
is not any danger of bruising it, but it is common 
brown earthware. It is at present lined or carpeted 
with something as soft as down and white as sno 
But in the summer it is covered with a bricht, 
soft, green carpet, like velvet, beautifully fig ired 
in different colors, and they are all what is called 


raised embroidery, that is, it is higher than the 


yroundwork. In the bottom of the basin are some 
that are very prominent, I presume they will look 
to you like trees star ding erect and bare, but by 

and-by all will be a splendid green, and in the 
autumn a variety of colors—rich scarlet, bright 


yellow, green and russet, ali mingled together. In 
some places there are stalks with long slender 


leaves like corn, and these figures on the carpet I 





have observed to be the favorite resort of blue 
birds, or blue-jays, as we call them here. Then 
there are little patches that resemble vines twining 
around poles and long narrow pods hanging from 
them; and others with broad purple veined leaves, 
and some with light, feathery, green ones; these 
always make me think of beets and carrots, and 
there are others that look very much like potato 
tops. And there is one large spot where the em 
broidery is not raised quite so much as that in 
the centre of the carpet, but it is quite prominent, 
and often in summer bright yellow balls drop from 


it on the soft green, and we pick them up and eat 


them, sometimes bake them and eat them in mil 
then they are delicious ; and later in the season there 
are some red and green ones, also, these are put in 


arfor winter. But there are different shades 
of green in this carpet, there are places where the 
nap or fibres are so long that my father actually 
mows them down, and after letting them stand a 
day or two in the warm sun stows them away in 
the barn, for Lightfoot and Brindle to eat in the 
winter. Now if you were here you might seo 
Brindle any day standing in the yard chewing, in 
much the same fashion as you have seen some 
foolish boys and girls chew gum, (although she 
looks much more graceful than they, I think,) or 
still worse, men, and sometimes boys, chewing 
tobacco. If you see that big brother of yours have 


a cigar or piece ef tobaeco, just beg him to throw 
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it away, tell him you and Cousin Florrie both? sure, I saw a pretty large blacksnake, the sight 
think it a dirty, disagreeable habit; but I was < of which shortened my ramble some. 
telling you of old Brindle. It seems strange that) Oh my! what a long time it has taken me to 
a few mouthfuls of food should last her to chew so introduce myself and Mapledell. I guess you are 
long; perhaps some of you may not know what a) tired of standing perched on the rim of my basin 
process it has to go through before she is done? all this time, but just turn your head that way 
with it. She has more stomachs than we have.) before you hop down, and you will get a sight of 
She has four. And after she has swallowed it? the beautiful blue bay, dotted with white sails, 
onee it stays in the first stomach until it is well‘ (I am painting this picture as it is in the summer, 
soaked, then it passes into the second, where it is? you know; now the water does not look as pleasant, 
made into balls; these are brought up into her‘ and there are not many sails to be seen.) But 
mouth again, one ball at a time, and chewed over) Mapledell looks very pretty even now in her white 
again, then pass into the third stomach, and so¢ dress, especially near the sunset hour, when the 
on. ) beautiful blue canopy (which is over all our homes, 
This seems strange, but it is the way in which it? and sparkles so with jewels these cold evenings 
is being changed into milk, and finally into the) is flecked with such gorgeous clouds, some amber, 
rich lumps of golden butter and the nice cheeses ? some rose-colored, and others golden. 
which we like so well. » Perhaps you think this is a pretty deep hollow I 
Can you see that little bright spot which glistens° have been telling you of. Yes, the sides are long 
in the sunlight, like a mirror, with its heavy greenS and steep enough for coasting; if you had that 
frame, down in the hollow there? That is a little ¢ little fron-shod cutter of yours, Arthur, you would 
tiny pond. There are not any trout or perch there,> have nice sport here. But Cousin Florrie is a 
but plenty of little turtles and frogs, and some-¢ woman—not that she has forgotten how to bea 
times in the spring evenings they give a grand, 5 child and play with children; she never means to 
free concert. That which you see a little farther¢ do that. But she has more cares and not much 
up, looking so much like an acorn-cup with a long > time for play or coasting, and she has not any- 
stem, is a well with a tall sweep, to the end ofS body now to go with her, so would not enjoy it as 
which is attached an “old oaken bucket, an iron? well. Ah! that is it, she is alone. Of the little 
bound bucket, a moss covered bucket,” which in $ band, the tiny circlet, which God gave her parents, 
warm weather “hangs in the well,” but this cold, ¢ one by one has dropped away, until she is the only 
freezing winter it usually hangs upon the curb- > remaining link. 
post. And still higher up, looking like a greatS J have much more I would like to say to you; 
cocoanut-shell, with some smaller ones scattered 2 but just look at the little ones! Darling little 
around, is the old, brown farm-cottage where > Eddie has looked profoundly meditative for some 
Cousin Florrie lives, with its outbuildings. In‘time; and this little apple bloom of a brother of 
front of the house are some of the prettiest patterns ¢ his has made me several very low bows, and finally 
in the whole carpet, looking so like roses, and > dropped his little round head on my knee and closed 
pinks, and honeysuckles, so that you can really $ his bright eyes; and little Maud’s breath is mea- 
smell them sometimes. That nice Brussels or ¢ sured off as regularly as the bars in our music books. 
Wilton, that is on your mother’s best parlor, is? Now here comes mamma, looking very inquir- 
very nice and pretty, but really this that I have‘ ingly at me, as though she would ask what strange 


been describing is much more wonderful, for there § bird was among her nestlings; you ean tell her all 
. . . . 5 » . . 

is a great deal of it in the world; you that live in¢ you know of me. Now each give me a kiss, and 

the city do not have much—sometimes a little 2 when you offer your evening prayers, please ask a 


mat like it—but throughout the country are great 5 blessing for Cousin FLorriz. 

strips and squares of it, and it is all woven by the < 

same hand—the hand that made us and gives us? ENIG AS, CHARADES, &c. 

everything we have. Let us remember this, and 5 L 

love and obey Him. § I am composed of 24 letters. My 22, 2, 18, 7, 
Do you see something that looks like a broad, 2 15, is in conformity with law; my 19, 20, 7, 9, 13, 

brown ribbon, running not exactly through the is a sumptuous entertainment; my 1, 23, 4, 12, 16, 

middle, a little to one side? That is a road; last? 4 isa painful emotion; my 5, 20, 15, 21, is a hein- 

summer there was a narrow green stripe just withinS ous outery; my 14, 7, 15, 21, 11, 6, 2, 8, is conse- 

the edge, leaving the edge the same color as the ¢ crated; my 17, 7, 12, 24, 7, 15, is a cetaceous 

centre; this keeps pretty smooth until it begins to > mammal; tay 10, 7, 3, 8, is a staff of authority ;* 

climb the side of the dell opposite the house, when my whole is 4 distinguished American poet. 

it twists considerably, and finally winds off among a. 

the trees and shrubs beyond like a great serpent; ¢ II. 

indeed, it is said that same lot is a rather snaky > Cut me in twain, 

place, but it does not prevent my going there after ‘ First part you will spurn, 

blueberries and blackberries in the season for 2 But consider again— 

them ; although once while walking there for plea-¢ (When trod on I turn) 
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TOILET 
, 
Did not the same Being 
Who formed you form me? 
Who made us to differ 
You plainly will see. 
“The party of the second part” 
You highly will prize, 
For you find me quite useful 
When the cold winds arise. 
Unite us again 
As you found us at first, 
A medicinal plant 
On your vision will burst. G. 


CONUNDRUMS. 
1. If a pair of spectacles could speak, what 
Eusebius (You 


Greek author would they name? 
see by us). 
2. Why did Quintus Curtius leap into the gulf? 


Because it was a good opening for a young man. 


sure his life? 


plain of his washerwoman ? 
Shis things at the Wash. 


1. Raspberries. 2. 
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3. Why cannot the Emperor of the French in- 
Becanse no one can be found to 
make out his policy. 

4. What English king had most reason to com- 
John ; for he lost all 


5. Which of the inmates of the ark paid most 
attention to their toilet? The fox and cock, for 
they took their brush and comb. 

6. Of what color are the winds and waves? The 
waves rose and winds blue (blew). 

7. What would you do if you lost your nose? 
Take the first that turned up. 

8. Why should Lord Byron be presumed to have 
been a good-tempered young man? Because he 
always kept his choler (collar) down, 

Answers TO Enigmas, Etc., In Jone NumBer.— 

2 3. Milton. 


Eyeglass. 





TOILETTE AND 


FASHIONS, 

There are few novelties in the world of fashion. 
The half-fitting mantle is likely to be the greatest 
favorite this season, but the close-fitting will also 
be much worn, with a waistband outside it, formed 
of the same silk as the jacket, and richly trimmed, 
en euite, with the rest of the garniture. The 
jackets are cut to a point behind, which is rather 
in front and over the hips they are rather, 
short. The demi-adjuste do not fit to the shape in ¢ 
front, and are not sloped down the centre so much , 
as last year, but hang almost square, and are 
The coat sleeves are still‘ 


long; 


very short in front. 
likely to continue general, though hanging ones < 
have been introduced. Black mantles especially $ 
are trimmed with bands of their own material, 7 
which is usually a dull-looking gros grain, mixed ¢ 
with pipings of satin. Flat bands, wadded ones, ¢ 
and fancy trimmings shaped like shells or flowers 
are the styles the self-trimmings afford. Jet beads ‘ 
are still much used. Jackets, en suite with the 
dress, will be more popular than ever. It is not‘ 
necessary to put sleeves to jackets worn with the? 
dress, but pipe them round the arm-hole; the¢ 
dross sleeves suffice. ¢ 
Chain trimmings of all kinds are introduced, ¢ 
but will hardly become very popular. These sort‘ 
eof things are now composed in a silk material that 
Straw trim-‘ 
Straw nets for 


has a metallic effect in some colors. 
mings also will obtain some favor. 

the hair, and nets with artificial mohair curls 
covering the back are novelties. Broad colored , 
China erépe or llama neck bows, edged with cluny 
lace, will also be worn as well as those in white 
Grenadine and China crépe shawls are introduced ? 


VoL. xxyvi11.—5 


WORK TABLE. 


with flowers embroidered in gay colors, and are 
again edged with lace. 

Muslin and cambrics and silks are all printed 
and manufactured this year in much more bril- 
liant shades than have been heretofore obtained. 
A great many very extravagant patterns and de- 
signs have been imported, but it will be safer and 
more ladylike to select only simple and uncon- 
spicuous patterns. 

Still dressmakers arc making dresses quite plain 
in front, nearly tight over the hips, and only a 


? few large plaits at the back, the top so gored that 


all the volume is at the bottom of the skirt, form- 
ing a sharp train very difficult to manage grace- 
fully, and most inconvenient to walk with. Several 
walking dresses are to be seen made almost short, 
and looped over an under-skirt of the same, in 


> such a way as not to let down. At the races where 
everyone looks for the fashions, some to show them 


off, others to imitate or criticize; dressmakers to 
see their own produce, or take new ideas from 
those of others; the same variety and wavering 
may be discovered in the style of toilettes. Mean- 
while, a variety of new materials are coming out 


devery day, for the country or sea-side wear: short 


paletéts in the form of saece, that is, not fitting at 
all, are made like the dress, or of fancy stuffs and 
flannels; and as the large buttons in vogue for 
some time have grown hackneyed, these are now 
oftener made of the darker shade of the paietét, 
or in black cloth, velvet, or stuff, trimmed with jet, 
beads, or braid. The rage for trimmings of all 
sorts has set in so strongly that it is to be pre- 


)sumed that the next change will be to complete 


simplicity and absence of all such additions. 
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it away, tell him yor and Cousin Florrie both ) sure, I saw a pretty large blacksnake, the sight 
think it a dirty, disagreeable habit; but I was of which shortened my ramble some. 
telling you of old Brindle. . It seems strange that ) Oh my! what a long time it has taken me to 
a few mouthfuls of food should last her to chew so? introduce myself and Mapledell. I guess you are 
long; perhaps some of you may net know what a) tired of standing perched on the rim of my basin 
process it has to go through before she is done? all this time, but just turn your head that way 
with it. She has more stomachs than we have.‘ before you hop down, and you will get a sight of 
She has four. And after she has swallowed it? the beautiful blue bay, dotted with white sails, 
once it stays in the first stomach until it is well ‘ ¢ (I am painting this picture as it is in the summer, 
soaked, then it passes into the second, where it is ? you know; now the water does not look as pleasant, 
made into balls; these are brought up into her¢ and there are not many sails to be seen.) But 
mouth again, one ball at a time, and chewed over) Mapledell looks very pretty even now in her white 
again, then pass into the third stomach, and so( dress, especially near the sunset hour, when the 
on. S beautiful blue canopy (which is over all our homes, 
This seems strange, but it is the way in which it 2 and sparkles so with jewels these cold evenings) 
is being changed into milk, and finally into the § i is fecked with such gorgeous clouds, some amber, 
rich lumps of golden butter and the nice cheeses 2 some rose-colored, and others golden. 
which we like so well. Perhaps you think this is a pretty deep hollow [ 
Can you see that little bright spot which glistens 2 have been telling you of. Yes, the sides are long 
in the sunlight, like a mirror, with its heavy green‘ and steep enough for coasting; if you ‘had that 
frame, down in the hollow there? That is a little ¢ little iron-shod cutter of yours, Arthur, you would 
tiny pond. There are not any trout or perch there, > >have nice sport here. But Cousin Florrie is a 
but plenty of little turtles and frogs, and some-° woman—not that she has forgotten how to bes 
times in the spring evenings they give a grand,‘ child and play with children; she never means to 
free concert. That which you see a little farther 2 do that. But she has more cares and not much 
up, looking so mach like an acorn-eup with a long >time for play or coasting, and she has not any- 
stem, is a well with a tall sweep, to the end ofS body now to go with her, so would not enjoy it as 
which is attached an “old oaken bucket, an iron? well, Ah! that is it, she is alone. Of the little 
bound bucket, a moss covered bucket,” which in 3 band, the tiny circlet, which God gave her parents, 
warm weather “hangs in the well,” but this cold, ¢ one by one has dropped away, until she is the only 
freezing winter it usually hangs upon the curb- $ remaining link. 
post, And still higher up, looking like greats I have much more I would like to say to you; 
cocoanut-shell, with some smaller ones scattered - 5; but just look at the little ones! Darling little 
around, is the old, brown farm-cottage where 2 Eddie has looked profoundly meditative for some 
Cousin Florrie lives, with its outbuildings. In $ time; and this little apple bloom of a brother of 
front of the houge are some of the prettiest amet: his has made me several very low bows, and finally 
in the whole carpet, looking so like roses, and > drepped his little round head on my knee and closed 
pinks, and honeysuckles, so that you can really ‘ his bright eyes; and little Maud’s breath is mea- 
smell them sometimes. That nice Brussels ni Ne off as regularly as the bars in our music books. 





Wilton, that is on your mother’s best parlor, is Now here comes mamma, looking very inquir- 
very nice and pretty, but really this that I have } ingly at me, as though she would ask what strange 
been deseribing is much more wonderful, for there § bird was among her nestlings ; you can tell her all 
is a great deal of it in the world; you that live in¢ you know of me. Now each give me a kiss, and 
the city do not have much—sometimes a little > when you offer your evening prayers, please ask & 
mat like it—but throughout the country are great § blessing for Covsin FLorriz. 
strips and squares of it, and it is all woven by the< 
same hand—the hand that made us and gives as ENIGMAS, CHARADES, &ce. 
everything we have. Let us remember this, and $ I. 
love and obey Him. §$ I am composed of 24 letters. My 22, 2, 18,7, 
Do you see something that looks like a broad, > 15, is in conformity with law; my 19, 20, 7, 9, 13, 
brown ribbon, running not exactly through the‘ js 9 sumptuous entertainment; my 1, 23, 4, 12, 16, 
middle, a little to one side? That is a road; last 2 ¢ 4, is a painful emotion ; my 5, 20, 15, 21, is a hein- 
summer there was a narrow green stripe just within ‘ > ous outery ; my 14, 7, 15, 21, 11, 6, 2, 8, is conse- 
the edge, leaving the edge the same color as the ¢ crated ; my 17, 7, 12, 24, 7, 15, is a cetaceous 
centre; this keeps pretty smooth until it begins to> mammal; my 10, 7, 3, 8, is a staff of authority; 
climb the side of the dell opposite the house, when ¢ my whole is a distinguished American poet. 





it twists considerably, and finally winds off among > J. H. B. 
the trees and shrubs beyond like a great serpent; ‘¢ IL. 

indeed, it is said that same lot is a rather snaky > Cut me in twain, 

place, but it does not prevent my going there afters First part you will spurn, 
blueberries and blackberries in the season for 2 But consider again— 

them ; although once while walking there for sien.® (When trod on I turn) 
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3. Why cannot the Emperor of the French in- 
sure his life? Because no one can be found to 


Did not the same Being 
#3 out his policy. 


Who formed you form me? 
Who made us to differ 
You plainly will see. 
“The party of the second part” 
You highly will prize, 
For you find me quite useful 
When the cold winds arise. 
Unite us again 


4. What English king had most reason to com- 
plain of his washerwoman? John; for he lost all 
his things at the Wash. 

5. Which of the inmates of the ark paid most 
attention to their toilet? The fox and cock, for 

Sthey took their brush and comb. 
As you found us at first, 6. Of what color'are the winds and waves? The 
A medicinal plant ) waves rose and winds blue (blew). 
On your vision will burst. G. G. Q 7. What would you do if you lost your nose? 
Take thé first that turned up. 
CONUNDRUMS. 8 Why should Lord Byron be presumed to have 
1. If a pair of spectacles could speak, what Sheen a good-tempered young man? Because he 
Gréek author would they name? Eusebius (You always kept his choler (collar) down, 
see by us). ! g — 
2. Why did Quintus Curtius leap into the gulf? 5 Answers to Exiemas, Etc., 1s June Numper.— 
Because it was a good opening for a young man. gh Raspberries. 2. Eyeglass. 3. Milton. 
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FASHIONS. [—- flowers embroidered in gay colors, and are 
There are few novelties in the world of fashion. > again edged with lace. 

The half-fitting mantle is likely to be the greatest Muslin and cambrics and silks are all printed 
favorite this season, but the close-fitting will also>and manufactured this year in much more bril- 
be much worn, with a waistband outside it, formed ; liant shades than have been heretofore obtained. 
of the same silk as the jacket, and richly trimmed,» A great many very extravagant patterns and de- 
en euite, with the rest of the garniture. The? signs have been imported, but it will be safer and 
jackets are cut to a point behind, which is rather4 more ladylike to select only simple and uncon- 

long; in front and over the hips they are rather 2 épicuous patterns. 
short, The demi-adjuste do not fit to the shape in§ Still dressmakers are making dresses quite plain 
front, and are not sloped down the centre so much im front, nearly tight over the hips, and only a 
as last year, but hang almost square, and are? few large plaite at the back, the top so gored that 
very short in front. The coat sleeves are still all the volume is at the bottom of the skirt, form- 
likely to continue general, though hanging eo | a sharp train very difficult to manage grace- 
have been introduced. Black mantles especially § fully, and most inconvenient to walk with. Several 
are trimmed with bands of their own material, 2 walking dresses are to be seen made almost short, 
which is usually a dull-looking gros grain, mixed (and looped over an under-skirt of the same, in 
with pipings of satin. Flat bands, wadded ones, > such a way as not to let down. At the races where 
and fancy trimmings shaped like shells or flowers ¢ everyone looks for the fashions, some to show them 
are the styles the self-trimmings afford. Jet beads $ off, others to imitate or criticize; dressmakers to 
are still much used. Jackets, en swite with the? see their own produce, or take new ideas from 
dress, will be more popular than ever. It is notSthose of others; the same variety and wavering 
necessary to put sleeves to jackets worn with the ) may be discovered in the style of toilettes. Mean- 
dress, but pipe them round the arm-hole; the( while, a variety of new materials are coming out 
dress sleeves suffice. every day, for the country or sea-side wear: short 
Chain trimmings of all kinds are introduced,/ paletdts in the form of eace, that is, not fitting at 
but will hardly become very popular. These sort all, are made like the dress, or of fancy stuffs and 
of things are now composed in a silk material that (flannels; and as the large buttons in vogue for 
has a metallic effect in some colors. Straw trim-‘some time have grown hackneyed, these are now 
mings also will obtain some favor. Straw nets for / oftener made of the darker shade of the paletdt, 
the hair, and nets with artificial mohair curls or in black cloth, velvet, or stuff, trimmed with jet, 
covering the back are novelties. Broad colored ) beads, or braid. The rage for trimmings of all 


China crépe or llama neck bows, edged with cluny 

lace, will also be worn as well as those in white. 

Grenadine and China crépe shawls are introduced 
VoL, XxXvuI.—5 


sorts has set in so strongly that it is to be pre- 
sumed that the next change will be to complete 
sinplicity and absence of all such additions. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Lae, trs Narorg, VaRierigs, AND Posnomena. By Leo | minds, and that none can read it without delight and 
H. Grindon, Lecturer on Botany atthe Royal School } profit. Should the time ever come—and we believe it 
of Medicine, Manchester; author of “Emblems,” > will—when the million will seek such instructive and 
“Figurative Language,” etc. First American edi- ¢ delightful reading as these most inviting pages fur- 
tion Philadelphia; J. B. Lippincott @ Co. Price ¢ nish, that will be a glorious epoch indeed. 
$2.25. . ¢ Some Suaorstions Concennine tHe NATURE AND Taear- 
The lovers of good books—and their number in our? yen or Decarin Teets. Baltimore ; Jno. Murphy € Co. 

country is large and constantly increasing—will thank 5 This small treatise on a derangement of health 
the enterprising house of J. B. Lippincott & Co. for S eomman to nearly every one, although written prin- 
bringing out an edition of this charming work in & > oipally for the instruction of the author’s own patients, 
style so elegant and attractive and at @ price 80. oontains information so much needed by the whole 
reasonable in these days of high prices. Te  .ommunity as to render it well worthy of being gen- 
book is a perfect gem—one whose exquisite Mé- * erajly read. So clearly and concisely is a question but 
chanical execution is even surpassed by the depth ° hittle understood by the people explained and illus- 
and richness of thought, thé felicity of illustra-< trated, that it is made apparent to every reader. Much 
tion, and the purity and grace of diction, which char-* o¢ the information here imparted is of great import 
acterize its pages throughout. We have rarely seen a 2 ance to the people at large, when the most general 
book that we could recommend as cordially as we can ° manifestation of deranged animal functions is decay 
this. It is most healthful and invigorating, intellect-. of the teeth. What is most needed is a magazine 
ually and morally. One feels, after reading @ few » grticle written as clearly as this, which would reach 
chapters of it, as if he had been upon some lofty bil >jpinions of people instead of thousands. 

top, breathing an atmosphere richly laden with the > The author is Dr. Robert Arthur, of Baltimore, a 

perfume of fields and forests, listening to the hum of § gentist of large practice, and widely known to the 

insects, the song of birds, the musi¢ of running wa- > profession as one of its most progressive men, 
ters, and gazing upon a landscape of surpassing love- - Tue MAIDEN AND Manniep Lire op Many Powsut, Arras 
liness. It is a book to elevate, refresh, and strengthen ¢ wie Sieenees eed ‘ ae York : M. W. Dodd. at 
ail the best faculties of the soul. It deserves a place 4 506 Broadway. pitinics amie: 

= ites ones: cot a read amy steeped bg ol 5 A book in the quaint style of orthography and ty- 

es thoughtful, an pe ay EY pines 5 pography peculiar to the early part of the seventeenth 
The author embraces within the range of his BS conteen eemted dn thn: eare beet. niate.- af antein 

quiry “the most interesting and instructive subjects, > ne se of the present om oe pote “ 
alike of physiology and psychology; the eee elty in itself. But the attraction is deeper in this in- 


and perfections of the bodies in which we dwell; the biualaé. We hate alee tt iter wadkndrteain ae 
delights which attend the exercise of the intellectand - ee ee ee ae . 
; s thought of the former period. The book is a journal 
the affections; the glory and loveliness of the works ‘ : 
fGod.” He points out, with the wisdom of a hilos- 9 PUrporting to have been kept by the young wife of 
Sh Ors > Pol 6 P ¢ Milton, running through the period of courtship, and 


opher and the instinct of a poet, “ the practical value Dnnens : - - : 
, yea is ? > y three years after marriage—ao imaginary 
a <aem at en enema the 2 journal of course, but so natural, and so fresh with 
ous, the Bessa, SS < , ree a eee aa daily life and feeling of the time, that the reader is 


mon things; and the intimate dependence of thec taren captive. The volume is uniform with “Cherry 


whole upon Him in whom ‘we live, and move, and } and Violet,” by the same author. Don’t fail to get it. 
Reve oun Geing:”; Me siansbages in 0 snot, Ravine: ° Eprpemic CHo.era; rts Mission anp Misery, Haunts AND 
ting way, “how intimate and striking is the relation of$ oon aici wore Semen va neni 
human knowledges, and how grand is the harmony of non po came er pips a Reames 
things natural and divine,” and makes you see, as in enemy Renee ian = f rae emmean ie 
broad daylight, that “science without religion is¢ ssauien iat ties Ses pare Y ass Sadia a Mew 
empty and unvital,” and that “the physical and the York : Ceoteen : ° yer: 


spiritual worlds are in such close connection, that, to Thi 4 A niet a 
attempt to treat philosophically of either of them is compact little manual is designed as a popular 
working hand-book—cheap, portable, and of easy re- 


‘iad pa ag ig, to divorce what God hes S ference—for the practical use of apothecaries, nurses, 
al. , T% : : . 2sisters of charity, policemen, hotel-keepers, and the 
sno leaden, Divates in ‘speaking of this agents of Sanitary Commissions and Boards of Health; 


book says:— 2 
- = — _¢ and, in fine, for everybody who should know what to 
This volume, called ‘Life, has all the usual char. do in am emergency, without waiting for a doctor in 


acteristics of Mr. Grindon’s writing; and we can heart- 
ily say it is worth buying. It may, however, be recom- on attnck of choles. 
Tas Trvuz History or a Litris Racamurrin. By the Au- 


mended on the far higher ground of being pure, lofty ‘ 
and beautiful in spirit, from the first page to the last.¢ thor of “The Adventures of Reuben Davidger.” New 
Mr. Grindon is a most lovable and beautiful writer. York: Harper & Bros. 
We are particularly charmed with what he says(and2 “Since Defoe told the story of Colonel Jack’s early 
how he says it) about love between men and women.” § ©XPeriences,” says the London Athenwum, “There 

The work probably will not have so wide a circula- 2 has appeared no such minutely graphic and terribly 
jation as it deserves, Its very wealth of thought and § truthful picture of a London beggar-boy.” 
elevation of tone and purpose are likely to restrict > Gupzpr Ruoaxs. A Nover. By the author of “First 
somewhat its sale. But we are sure it will be earmiy 2 Friendship.” New York: Harper é Bros. 
welcomed by a large class of thoughtful, progressiveS Library of select Novels No. 270. 
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Tam going to take it for granted that you belong to § does it mean, O God, what does it mean that this 
that large class of men and women who have had Shas come upon me?” But never, “I will let God and 
their sore conflicts with these—with doubts that faith go.” In that hour you have cursed your soul 
struck down to the roots of your life to whatever was and died. For if you do not cling to the one anchor 
vital with you in time or eternity. of His love and faithfulness, of His promise to make 

I think doubt of one sort or another is peculiarly a § it all right atJast, it were certainly bettertodie. With- 
characteristic of our own age—it always is of certain 2 out God, this world is not worth living in, and happy 
periods of mental and moral growth, and youth is par-¢ are those who “lie down and go to sleep in the grave.” 
ticularly liable to be assailed with misgivings regard-$ I came, the other day, across a few lines of De 
ing the things which after all are the only realities, § Tocqueville’s, which I think will close this better than 
the others which we pursue being shadows like our- 2 any words of mine, and though I may not repeat the 
selves. sentence, I can give you its spirit— 

Do you know what those doubts are? Have you$ “Where I cannot see or understand, I had rather 
ever sat in their chill and darkness? Has your soul ¢ doubt my own capacity than the truth and love of 
ever gone groping through their blackness searching ; God.” Vv. ¥. 2. 


}, Doubts, and What to Do With Them. There are times when the soul can only say, “ What 





for the light and seeing no star—no faintest beam to 
guide you to the day? Have the old faiths, the oldS Ovr Fasnions.—We may as well say it, frankly, that 
landmarks, the old dear traditions and sacred trusts > our fashion department is the one in which we take 
of childhood ever seemed to be floating away from ? the least interest. Our aims, in publishing the “Home 
you, leaving your soul stranded and shivering on some 2 Magazine,” do not lie in that direction. We look to 
desolate coast of darkness and unbelief? Have youS something higher and more enduring. Still, our 
shrunk back appalled sometimes from the processes 5 readers of the gentler sex are largely in the majority 
of your own reason, from the conclusions of your own ) and as it has become the rule in magazines of this 
premises, and ceased to think, or tried to, because ¢ class to give the prevailing modes of dress, we have 
you were afraid where the thinking might lead? 2 adopted the rule as one most agreeable to the majority 
Or let me go deeper than this. Have there come ¢ of our readers. Our object in referring to the matter 
to you any of those sharp and terrible trials of your ¢ now is to say, that, as we may not give up the fashions, 
faith? Has your soul ever gone down into any of‘ we have concluded to get them from head-quarters, 
those black solitudes and caverns of grief and anguish ?and therefore have completed an arrangement with 
into which no ray of light could reach, where you sat ? Madame Demorest of New York to supply us monthly 
down alone face to face with your own awful sorrow, < with such styles as are in vogue, and best suited to 
and wondered how God could let it come upon you, $ persons of good taste who wish to dress well, and yet 
until at last you doubted whether He knew anything 5 not make fashion an imperious tyrant. In the present 
at all about it—whether there was a God sitting tender ? number appears the first fruit of this arrangement. 
and watchful in the Heavens, knowing all our sorrows, 
and feeling them with a heart quicker and more piti- , 
fal than a mother’s? If His love was that unfathom-§ Brapsory’s Pranos— We have in our family a Brap 
able sea which He had declared it, and His power 5 BURY Granp Scate Piano, the pure, full tones of which 
illimitable as eternity, how had he let this especial 2 excite the admiration of all who hear or try it. These 
grief come upon you—this storm thunder over your ¢ pianos are brilliant and durable, and have received 
soul, laying waste all its pleasant places as some § the strongest indor ts from the musical profes- 
avalanche thunders down and lays waste the plain, $ sion everywhere; and certainly no instruments more 
smiling with bloom of flowers and harvests of summer. ? justly deserve the praise they have received. Their 
Happier are you, my reader, if such experiences ¢ pure singing quality is a striking peculiarity, and the 
have never come to you; and yet maybe not “happier” ¢ power of sustaining the tone is another quality they 
after all. The faith which is tried by such tests, and $ possess in a very high degree. Their excellence may 
which does not break, is the sort we need to carry us 2be summed up in a few words—duration, fulness, 
through life and death into life again. singing tone, elasticity of touch, and perfect work- 
I suppose it is the office of all discipline to make ( manship throughout. The Gaanp Scaiz is admitted 
us wiser and better, and these aches and sicknesses § by the best artists to be the greatest triumph ever 
of heart, these wrenchings and harrowings of soul, ) made in a Square Pianoforte. One-third of the whole 








ought not to leave as they found us. scale is overstrung, While in power and fulness it is 
Bat it is not that I have come to say now, much less ¢ equal to-a full-sized Grand, it is by its quick and per- 
to enter into any arg t on the d of any § fect action made to produce the lightest and sweetest 





creed or faith. One thing only to you who listen >tones. Its singing qualities are said to excel any 
shudderingly to these voices of doubt and unbelief in ? Square Piano ever before produced in this or any 
your own soul—who are perplexed and beset, who ¢ other country. 
seem, sometimes, to be drifting out on a wide, shore- > 

less sea, with neither chart ‘nor compass, and no2 gg~ Mr. Getze, No. 1102 Chestnut street, is the agent 
promontory jutting out into the waves with light or 2in Philadelphia for Bradbury’s Pianos, which are not 
shelter—to you I have come to say, “Don’t let your surpassed in all the best qualities of an instrument by 
God go.” Doubt yourself, doubt anybody else, but Sany others that are manufactured. ‘At his ware-rooms 
= to Him through all the grief, and agony, and ? will be’ found, also, a fine assortment of parlor or 
ear. gans. 
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> 
Eprtors Home Macazinz.—I notice the June number > mind that their part of the room, when the weather fy 


of Magazine contains a request for information in re-? cold enough for a fire,is warmer than yours, as the 
lation to the care and raising of canaries. I send an‘ heated air ascends. Cold nights, the cage should be 
article on the subject, as it is one I have learned pretty § covered, unless the fire keeps all night. 
thoroughly, and tested by experience. But most and always, beware of a cat! She should 
Annex Caswsik. ¢ never be allowed in the same room. They have been 
2 know to pull a bird between the cage-wirea, not leay- 
THE CARE OF CANARIES. S ing even a feather. 

In the first place, do not use a painted cage. The? -Avoid frightening your birds in any way. | It is very 
birds will peck the wires, nore or less; and the paint ¢ easy to have them know and love you, and welcome 
thus imbibed is ‘very injurious, often fatal, to them. ‘ your coming; but they do not like to be handled 
The same must be said of ‘tobacco smoke. A bird > All the suggestions now offered have borne the test 
kept in a room where the odor of a cigar is allowed, ? ofexperience. For the last four or five years I have 
is not only subjected to great discomfort, but its ( not had birds; but for nine years previously, ] kept 
health and life are endangered. A lady of my ac-‘ canaries, and was very successful in rearing healthy, 
quaintance had five birds in succession, but lost them > beautiful birds and fine songsters. 
all, and could not discover any cause; but on visiting? True, time and care are required, to keep birds 
her some time afterwards, and finding the house re-‘ well and happy, in a cage; and the right to confine 
dolent of her husband's cigar, I was quite satisfied of > them is not a clearly defined one in my mind; but, 
the impracticability of her keeping birds. ? surely, if we have not time to take good care of them, 

The larger the cage the better for the birds; and if< we ought not to have them. 
not new it should be scalded and well dried before § 
putting them into it. This precaution is necessary to? Magre PaoroonaPns.—Under this title there are now 
avoid mites, which prey upon the poor birds, and are ? go)q in England sheets of seemingly plain albumen- 
sure to infest the nest, unless-great care is used. The < jzeg paper, each accompanied by a piece of white 
eage should be thoroughly cleaned every morning. > blotting paper. When the latter is moistened with 
The easiest way to do this is to place a piece of clean / water and pressed for a few moments upon the first, 
brown paper (not newspaper, ever, for they often peck <9 distinct photographie print is caused to appear, 
it) on the drawer of the cage, changing it every Morn- \ which, if well washed, will last as long as usual. By 
ing. The perches should not be forgotten, but drawn ° the advertisement of Philadelphia Photographie Com- 
out, washed, and returned, one at a time, though this ‘ pany, on our second page of cover, it will be seen that 
ean hardly be done while there are eggs in the nest.‘ these magic pictures are also produced in this-coun- 
At that time, care must be taken to avoid jarring the > try, and will be supplied by them to the trade. 
cage, as it disturbs the eggs. But it should be kept as > 
clean as possible. ‘ 

The drinking-cup and bathing dish should be well § 


washed, and filled with fresh, pure water every morn- > PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 








ing. In warm weather it needs changing oftener. ? 

And the seed-cup replenished. Canary seed, princi-5 ° 

pally, should be given; but a little rape seed avery 2 ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 

day is beneficial, and bruised hemp seed in about the 

proportion of ene-third (al hemp seed is too hearty ¢ YEABLY, TERMS IN ADVANCE. 

and heating) is good, particularly when laying and, 1} COPY sreersssenrsessrnnersonsernnnecesneesnrnensnneee cone S2OD 

brooding. § 3 COPIES s10-- es vorevvennens sveeeesnsrecrerscrssconsnsernes 6.00 
All the seeds must be fresh and dry. A piece of euttle? 5 copies, and one to getter-up of club,..... 10.00 

fish bone is needed always. It should be putinto the?  ° copies, “ r 7 ope saaaad 


a “ of the cage, as it is thus kept clean and} gg A beantiful PREMIUM PLATE, entitled “THE 
ry. A lamp of sugar, occasionally, may do no harm; ropE 799 wt : 
bat'as-n general rate, avold sweets, and keep birds, ; COURTSHIP OF SHAKSPEARE,” will be malig to 
like ebildren, on plain food. 2 each person who sends usa club of subscribers. It 
Lettace, plantarn-seeds and leaves, chick weed, are all ‘ will also be mailed to each single subscriber from 
good, and the birds are very fond of them, but they > whom we receive $2.50. This plate is a companion to 
por ~? ogat aan Serene rad and rian en the “INFANCY OF SHAKSPEARE,” our preminm 
ood rather than harm. @ time of laying an f : i 
sitting, also while bringing up the young, the birds‘ for 1985, and in all Reaper is beantifal, a7 Te 
need richer food than usual. An egg, boiled hard § “INFANCY OF SHAKSPEARE?” is also continued as 
(not the yelk alone—it is too heating) pounded with » @ premium for any who may desire it. 
cracker or bread, about half and half, should be} &= For $4.50 we send one copy each of Home Maca- 
given daily; and the earlier the better, especially ‘ svg and Gopry’s Lapr’s Boox for a year. If the Pre- 
after the young are hatched, as the parents feed . a : . ; 
them from this and the green food provided them.) ™iam Plate is desired with this club, 50 cents extra 
The egg and cracker are their dependence, and can- 2 Must be sent. 
not be safely neglected. About a fortnight is the time 2 Aa Additions to clubs can always be made at the 
of incubation. Do not stimulate your bird too much 5 club rate. 
to sit, for she will be apt to go beyond her strength,> gg> Subscribers to a club need not all be at the same 
and lose her own life by raising too many broods. ? post office. 
Two, or at most, three broods a year are enough. It¢ , 4 
is a mistake to separate the pair while the female is 4@° Postage on the Home Magesine » me 0 
sitting, or at any time, unless, which is very rare, the 5 Y°! payable at the office where it is received. 
male pecks the young. Address 
Guard your birds from draughts, from exposure to ’ T. S. ARTHUR & CO., 
cold at night, and also from too mueh heat. Bear in 323 Walnut Street, Philadelpna. 
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SUMMER FASHIONS. 
Furnished by Mme. Demorest for the Home Magazine. 





No. 1—A little Leghorn “ Gypsy Queen,” with a quilling of blue ribbon, forming a huge rosette, occupyin 
the centre of the crown. Wide strings fastened from the outside, a dotted lace veil, drawn into an ornamenta 
bar, and a bow placed high on the inside, completes this odd specimen of head gear. 

No. 2—A “ Pamela” bonnet of white chip, mixed with silver, with crown of “shell” lace dotted with crystai 
beads. Surrounding the crown is a wreath of flowers and leaves, and inside the edge of the brim a narrow 
quilling of blue ribbon. Biue strings and blue flowers, with their leaves, for a face trimming. 





DINNER DRESS. 


This elegant dress is of lavender corded silk, and is made in the gored style—that is to say, plain in front 
and with Jarge box-plaits at the hack. It is trimmed entirely round and up the front with detached straps of 
velvet a shade darker than the silk laid in flat loops in the centre, and fastened down with pearl buckles and 


buttons, crossed with a bar of pearl in the centre. 
(87) 
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SUMMER CLOAKS. 
_ Sas CroaK.—Thie is a very decided novelty. It is made in rich black silk, ornamented with a sash, which 
joins the shoulder-straps at the back, and 1s trimmed with a narrow passementerie and heavy bullion fringe. 
ery handsome. ornaments are also employed to decorate the sash ends. 
Empromerep CLoaxk.—This is a very pretty pattern of summer basquine in black silk, embroidered in a lace 
pettere with jet. finished with narrow guipure lace and jet fringe. Both are from the establishment of Oppen- 
eum Brothers, 475 Broadway. 





INFANT'S BOOT. FRENCH SLIPPER. 


A beaatiful little boot in soft, light, leather-colored kid, stifched with white, trimmed with white silk tassels, 
and fastened with small white onyx buttons. Furnished by J. & J. Slater, 855 Broadway. 
Plaid silk, various colors. trimmed with black thread-lace; rosette of black thread-lace and cord. From 


the establishment of E A. Brooks, 575 Broadway. 





THE “FREDERICA” JACKET. 

This 1s a sort ot basque very usefully made in black silk or for the body of atravelling dress. It has a coat 
lapel behind, and is cut out in round tabs in front. The trimming consists of guipure lace, headed with steel 
or jet and “locket” buttons. It describes a scalloped cap on the upper part of the sleeve, and scallops on the 
lower part. which ascend upon the front. 


(68) 
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WHITE MOHAIR DRESS AND CAPE. THE LITTLE “CADET” DRESS. 
Dress for a little girl of ten or twelve years, of white mohair, trimmed with bands of blue silk and blue silk 
buttons. A pelerine cape, pointed very deeply back and front, and trimmed to match, completes the costume. 
Little suite of white gored skirt and military jacket. It is trimmed with black braid en tablier and 
buttons. A broad black braid, headed by a narrow one, is placed reund the bottom of the skirt. 





THE “TERESA” SLEEVE. “ELSIE” JACKET. 


This is a very suitable sleeve for mozambique or goat’s hair cloth. It is trimmed with a puffing on the top 
of the front, divided by bands of colored silk or ribbon, with hanging loops, and fstened down with steel or 
ilt buckles. 
W Little sleeveless jacket for a girl of from five to ten years. It may be made of silk and trimmed with ruching, 
er of pique and braided, or of cashmere, edged with a simple little embroidery. 


di 


SUMMER SUIT. WALKING DRESS FOR A LITTLE GIRL. 


This consists of a skirt and jacket of white pique, trimmed with flat black and blue braid, forming lozenges 
round the skirt, which is scal + upon the edge, and epaulettes upon the shoulders. A broad row of black 
braid, headed with blue, edges the skirt, the jacket, and the bottem of the sleeves. A little white waist is worn 
under the jacket. : 

Dress of light lavender mozambique cloth, trimmed—skirt and jacket—with bright blue silk, cut out in deep 
scallops, and finished with biue buttons. The trimming is repeated upon the top and bottom of the sleeves. 

(69) 




















“Music selected by J. A. GETZE.” 


THE MOCKING BIRB GALLOP. 


Con spirito. 2 2-0-5 








PIANO. 




































































[Entered according to Act of Congress, A. p. 1866, by Lez & Warxer, at the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.} 
(70) 
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CHILDREN’S HATS. 


No. 1.—Tae “Vicrorra.”—Hat of English straw, turned up on one side and trimmed with blue velvet, the 
loops fastened with a silver ornament, and surmounted by a plume of white well-curled feathers 

pe fur “Triconns.”—A three-cornered hat of fancy Tuscan straw, ornamented with a wreath starred 
with daisies. 

No. 3.—Inranr’s “Heuer” Hat of fine fancy Neapolitan, ornamented with pretty straw chains, a bunch of 
blue and white feathers, and rosettes of white blonde. : 

No. 4.—Tue “ Peart.”—A modification of the Derby, made in “ pearl” straw, and trimmed with a wreath of 
mixed leaves and flowers. Blue bow with long ends. 

No. 5.—Tae “ Warreav.”—Round saucer hat of white fancy chip, ornamented with omy, 04 of green velvet. 
fastened with straw buttons; loops and ends of white ribbon; cluster of pink and white daises, with crystal 
centres. 





THE “DAISY” WAIST. 


A plain high body, cut with a slight spring. which forms points at the front, back, and upon the hips. The 
sleeves are shaped to the arm, and have a large puff at the top, looped across with black watered ribbon, 
fastened with steel buckles. The body is trimmed square with band and loops of black watered ribbon to 
match, and the bands, with buckles at intervals, are repeated upon the edge of the waist and the lower part 
of the oeray” We give a back and front view. 

(72) 








